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les ‘An ounce of practice is worth a ton of theory 

oe So writes one reviewer of ‘Newport & PLUNKETT ON INCOME Tax’ 
ae — 
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a del 1. because ‘this little book has been the indirect means of achieving successful Appeals both with 
ae : Inspectors of Taxes and before General Commissioners.’ 
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Professional Notes 


Interim Company Reports Again 
THE INSTITUTE OF DIRECTORS is such a go-ahead body that 
it comes as a surprise and a shock to find it protesting 
against Sir John Braithwaite’s plea for “interim progress 
reports” by companies, especially since the Institute uses 
ill-chosen language in making its protest. It feels strongly, 
says the Institute in its statement, that this is a matter 
which can be determined only by the Boards of individual 
companies in the light of their own circumstances, and 
“it is unfortunate that the chairman of the Stock Ex- 
change should have thought fit to suggest a measure of 
compulsion or restriction” on the manner in which the 
results of companies should be presented to the share- 
holders and the public. 

The short answer to this—and Sir John naturally lost 
no time in giving it—is that he had not suggested any 


compulsion or restriction. As was made plain in the quo- 
tation of his words in our Professional Note last month 
(page 441), he recognised that there were circumstances 
in which interim reports might be misleading, but advo- 
cated their being made when reasonably possible. No 
one denies, for example, that in seasonal trades an 
accounting statement at less than annual intervals could 
be misconstrued, though even then an appropriate narra- 
tive and comparative figures might avoid that result. It is 
true, also, that some companies with many oversea 
branches might find difficulty in producing figures except 
for the accounting year, though this is a difficulty which 
many large American concerns with branches in numer- 
ous countries have been able to overcome, some of them 
to the extent of issuing, not merely half-yearly, but also 
quarterly statements. It is an unjustified aspersion upon 
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the accounting departments of British 
companies to suggest that they could 
not do as well as the Americans. For 
our part we reiterate our support, ex- 
pressed in our note last month, of Sir 
John Braithwaite’s plea, and applaud 
the Stock Exchange for again being 
in the van of accounting progress, as 
it was the the years before the Com- 
panies Act of 1948, when its regula- 
tions set the pattern of the best prac- 
tice in annual reports and accounts 
and helped to shape the Act when it 
finally came. 


Taking Anti-Evasive Action 

The special branch of the Inland Rev- 
enue engaged on the investigation of 
important cases of fraud is becoming 
increasingly successful. In 1953/4 its 
work led to 320 settlements and 
£5-8 million was recovered compared 
with 262 settlements for £2.8 million 
in the previous year. A number of the 
cases of the branch were for large 
amounts of tax evaded by under- 
valuation of stocks over long periods, 
and in the year to September 30, 
1953, about a quarter of the un- 
assessed income in settlements result- 
ing from the investigations had been 
covered up by stock undervaluation. 
The figures are given in the report of 
the Comptroller and Auditor General 
on the Revenue Department’s Ap- 
propriations Accounts, 1953/54. 

Apart from the activities of the 
special branch, the campaign against 
fraud and evasion gathered further 
momentum. Including the recoveries 
of the branch, but excluding settle- 
ments made by local Inspectors of 
Taxes, 18,144 cases were settled in 
1953/4, against 9,836 in the previous 
year and the total charges raised (in- 
cluding penalties) were £20-4 million 
against £11-0 million. 

In addition, under the long-stand- 
ing powers of local Inspectors to deal 
with back duty relating wholly to 
income tax on untaxed interest, 
allowances and the like (except for 
serious cases in which the penalty has 
to be specially considered) there were 
133,757 cases, with total charges 
raised of £4-9 million, against 136,288, 
with total charges of £5-4 million in 
1952/3. As in that year, the settle- 
ments largely concerned untaxed in- 
terest notified by banks, building 


societies and the like under Section 
29 of the Income Tax Acts, 1952 (pre- 
viously Section 27 of the Finance Act, 
1951). This fact lends point to the 
suggestion made by the Committee 
of Public Accounts in its third report 
last session that the Inland Revenue 
should be given by legislation dis- 
cretionary power to require returns 
of fees and royalties paid. The com- 
mittee thought that the power would 
not i:ecd to be universally exercised, 
but its existence might “‘not only be 
advantageous to the revenue, but 
also have a beneficial effect upon 
public morale, which is from time to 
time disturbed by reported cases of 
evasion of tax liability.”” The cross- 
examination by the Committee of Sir 
Eric Bamford, the Chairman of the 
Board of Inland Revenue, had shown 
however, that there would be much 
difficulty in framing a_ statutory 
definition of ‘‘fee’’ and he had con- 
fessed himself unenthusiastic about 
obtaining the power to demand re- 
turns, partly because the Inland 
Revenue had already as much work as 
it could cope with in the returns of 
untaxed interest and partly because it 
already obtained some returns of 
fees by voluntary arrangement with 
those paying them. 


British Partners of Accountancy 
Firms in South Africa 

THE PUBLIC ACCOUNTANTS and Audi- 
tors Act, which effected the registra- 
tion of the accountancy profession 
in South Africa in 1951, prohibited 
firms from practising in the Union 
under firm names of partners who 
are not and have not been resident 
there. Section 30 of the Act, which 
contained the prohibition, also for- 
bade the passing of profits from the 
practice of accountancy between the 
South African members of account- 
ancy firms and their partners over- 
seas. The Section was calculated to 
cause the disappearance in the Union 
of a number of well-known names of 
firms, mostly British, of which the 
chief are Deloitte, Plender, Griffiths, 
Annan and Co.; Peat, Marwick, 
Mitchell and Co.; Price Waterhouse 
and Co.; and Cooper Bros. However, 
a last minute amendment to Section 
30 suspended its operation for a 
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period of not less than five years, on 
the understanding that the Minister 
of Finance would request the Public 
Accountants’ and Auditors’ Board 
‘to conduct a thorough investigation 
into the matters dealt with under the 
Section referred to and to afford the 
interested parties every opportunity 
to make whatever representations 
they might wish.” 

The Board has now reported to 
the Minister of Finance and its re- 
port has been made public. However, 
the details of the report have not yet, 
we understand, been laid on the 
table of the Dominion House of 
Parliament and the Minister of 
Finance has not yet made a decision 
on the recommendations. 

The majority of the Board is 
strongly of the opinion that the pro- 
hibitions in Section 30 of the Act are 
undesirable, and recommends their 
removal in an amending Act. It con- 
siders that the use in the Union of 
the names of overseas firms of ac- 
countants does not cause unfair 
competition, nor is there any case for 
discriminating against these firms on 
the ground that their names are 
exploited in the Union. It would be 
an unjustifiable deprivation of exist- 
ing rights, says the report, if the 
Union partners of overseas firms 
were compelled to practise under 
their own or new names and, in 
equity, any such compulsion would 
have to extend to partners in Union 
firms as well. It seems that much of 
the criticism against the firms at- 
tacked by Section 30 has been made 
not so much because some of their 
partners are non-resident in the 
Union, but rather because the firms 
are large; the Board considers, how- 
ever, that any alleged monopolistic 
tendency is not serious enough to 
warrant interference by legislation. 
Nor, it is recommended, should any 
firm name be compulsorily changed 
because there has been a change in 
its partners. The profits accruing to 
non-resident partners from _ prac- 
tices in the Union are reported to be 
small in amount and normal in 
nature. 

The Board recommends that non- 
resident partners of firms practising 
in the Union should be required to be 
registered in a special register to be 
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Be sure that the very best medical care and attention is available 


for you and your family 


F YOU, or someone near and dear dependants will have made secure provi- 
to you, were suddenly faced with _ sion for substantial help towards the cost 
the expense of a costly operation, of adequate treatment for any serious 

you would wish everything possible to be_ illness. There are no age or income 
done to bring about a speedy recovery. limits and no 
Private treatment in hospital or nursing _ territorial re- 
home is expensive but does ensure the _ strictions. 
specialist, consultant or surgeon of your 
choice, together with more personal 
attention in restful surroundings. 
Specialist consultations in the 5 
home and perhaps a few wecks Va 
of home nursing are highly [= 
desirable in some cases, but = 
are usually denied because = 
of their expense. These are ‘ 
some of the things not cov- 
ered by the National Health 
Service, which the Western 
Provident Association sets itself to 
make possible for its members. By 
joining the Association and paying regu- 
lar subscriptions at one of six rates from 
£3-5-0 to £13-13-0 a year, youand your {INCREASED BENEFITS FOR MEMBERS 
WITHOUT DEPENDANTS. 


President: His Grace the Duke of Beaufort, K.G., K.C.V.O., P.C. 
Secretary: John Dodd, B. Com., A.C.L1. 


MUTUAL NON-PROFIT 


The Secretary, 
The Western Provident Association for 
Hospital and Nursing Home Services, Ltd., 
Royal London House, 
Queen Charlotte Street, 
BRISTOL, 1. 
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the financial worry of these fees, 
and many others which you 


or your family may" 


incur during any PRIVATE NURSING HOME 


twelve months, is SERVICES RENDERED 


Consultation 


taken from your K - Ray examination 


athological investigation 


shoulders. 


Maintenance mm Ward (4 weeks) 


Surgeons tee 


TOTAL 


ITHOUT Western 

Provident Associa- 

tion membership 
behind you to pay for the bulk of any 
special care or immediate treatment 
which you or your dependants may re- 
quire, you may any day be faced with an 
account for a hundred guineas or more. 
As a member, your annual subscription 
of a few shillings a month is sufficient 
to take care of this and to provide a 
cash allowance during the period of 
illness. You will be free to choose any 
specialist you wish. There are no restric- 
tions whatsoever as to choice of consul- 


tant, physicians and surgeons, or to the 
place of residence or location of the hos- 
= private ward or registered nursing 

ome to be used. The scheme covers 
specialist treatment for both illness and 
accidents, is available to residents of Great 
Britain, Eire and sometimes abroad. Any 
illness is worrying enough; you can take 
the first step to removing its extra 
burdens by completing and posting the 
request form below. 


WESTERN PROVIDENT ASSOCIATION, 
ROYAL LONDON HOUSE, QUEEN CHARLOTTE ST., BRISTOL, f. 


Please send to me, post free and without obligation, full details of your 
financial security scheme for independent specialist medical treatment. 


(MR., MRS., MISS) pitt Letters 


— NAME 
INITIALS 
ADDRESS 
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kept by the Board. It makes this 
recommendation on the grounds 
that: 

While there might probably be ade- 
quate safeguards through some so- 
cieties and institutions outside the 
Union, there remained the possibility 
that all non-resident partners might 
not always be subject to the same 
standard of discipline, which would 
differ as between countries and bodies 
of accountants. All persons practising 
in the Union should be subject to the 
discipline and control applying to 
registered accountants and auditors 
under the Act..... In order that there 
should be proper jurisdiction and 
control over such persons, an exam- 
ination into, and check upon the code 
of professional conduct and discip- 
line of such bodies (bodies recognised 
by the Board) would be required. 
This procedure, by itself, seemed un- 
satisfactory, and it was generally 
accepted that it would be preferable 
for provision to be made in the Act 
for a separate register to be estab- 
lished for non-resident persons in 
partnership with Union accountants. 
Another recommendation is that 

on the letter heading of every prac- 
tising firm there should appear the 
names of all partners and an indica- 
tion of the country in which any non- 
resident partner is ordinarily resi- 
dent. 

One member of the Board, Pro- 
fessor B. J. S. Wimble, c.A.(S.A.), 
F.S.A.A., Says in a minority report 
with which a civil service member of 
the Board, Mr M. J. Wells, expresses 
agreement — that “‘commercialism” 
characterises the accountancy pro- 
fession. Commercialism, he contends, 
has resulted from the use of firm 
names which in time acquire a value 
of their own and may be quite dis- 
tinct from the names of the present 
partners. The compulsory disclosure 
on letter headings of the constitution 
of partnerships, recommended by the 
majority of the Board, Professor 
Wimble does not consider a suffi- 
cient safeguard, for ‘the average in- 
vestor seldom sees a letterhead and 
relies solely on the firm name appear- 
ing in a prospectus or in the annual 
accounts.” The accountancy profes- 
sion is not attracting its rightful share 
of recruits, and the reason for this, 
argues Professor Wimble, is the lack 
of prospects resulting from the 
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dominance of large accountancy 
firms. He recommends that no regis- 
tered accountant—whether on the 
register of Union residents or the 
proposed new register of non-resi- 
dents—should be allowed to practise 
under a firm name which includes 
the name of anyone who is not a 
member of the firm or which does 
not include the name of at least one 
member of the firm normally avail- 
able for consultation in the town 
where the office of the partnership is 
situated. 

Mr M. J. Wells, who dissents from 
almost all the conclusions of the 
Board, recommends that the pro- 
hibition in Section 30 of the sharing 
of profits with non-resident partners 
should come into force no later than 
1961. 


Simplification in Industry 

A powerful means of increasing the 
productivity of British industry is to 
reduce the types and varieties of pro- 
ducts made by any one concern. 
There is no doubt that many pro- 
ducers in this country sacrifice out- 
put—and lose money—by producing 
too wide a range of articles. Far too 
often a few products with good profit 
margins have to carry the hidden 
losses of others which ought to be 
dropped. 

The British Productivity Council has 
published a pamphlet setting out in 
everyday terms why product simpli- 
fication is a good thing and how it 
can be carried through. The pam- 
phlet was written by Mr Bertram 
White, Deputy Managing Director 
of A. Boake Roberts & Co., Ltd., a 
company whose own productivity 
was increased through the methods 
described. The pamphlet is entitled 
Simplification in Practice, and can be 
obtained from the British Productiv- 
ity Council, 21 Tothill Street, London, 
S.W.1, at Is. 

The benefits of simplification are 
summed up thus: (1) longer runs on 
the production line; (2) fewer changes, 
leading to economies in tooling and 
setting up; (3) more opportunities for 
mechanisation and _ special-purpose 
plant; (4) easier training of opera- 
tives; (5) simpler and cheaper inspec- 
tion; (6) concentration of research and 
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technical effort, leading to more effec- 
tive and quicker results ; (7) capital re- 
leased by reducing the amount of idle 
plant, tools, space, materials, com- 
ponents and spares; (8) simpler 
administration and office control; 
(9) improved maintenance or tech- 
nical servicing of product. and (10) 
concentration of sales and adver- 
tising effort. 

The first step in obtaining these 
benefits is to find the facts about 
prime costs, turnover and gross 
profit on each product. The second 
step is to analyse the figures of turn- 
over and gross profit to see which 
products should be dropped: it 
might be convenient to set a mini- 
mum figure of turnover, deleting 
from the production list all products 
whose turnover is below this figure. 
For example, the products that to- 
gether account for, say | or 2 per 
cent of the total turnover—these 
might well be 20 per cent. or perhaps 
even 50 per cent. or more of the total 
number of products—might go out 
of production. The third step is to 
examine closely the record of each 
product, asking the following ques- 
tions: (1) are sales static, declining 
or increasing? (2) does the product 
earn a Satisfactory rate of gross 
profit? (3) can the product be made 
at a lower cost or sold at a higher 
price or in larger quantities? All 
these questions will concern different 
departments of the concerns—sales, 
production, costing, accounts—and 
it is suggested that a small committee 
from the main departments interested 
might be formed to give the answers. 

The result of scrutiny of this kind 
will, says Mr White, be a list of pro- 
ducts, possibly surprisingly long, for 
deletion. He then discusses how to 
ensure that all those concerned under- 
stand what is being done, the reasons 
for doing it and the likely results. 
Workpeople, customers and _ sales 
staff will all have to co-operate. 
Difficult problems will be thrown up 
in the factory: production schedules 
will have to be re-planned, plant re- 
arranged and sometimes sold to make 
better use of floor space. It will have 
to be decided how far simplification 
should be pressed, for “‘at the oppo- 
site extreme from wasteful profusion 
is the danger of having all the eggs 
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in one basket’. Further, the policy 
and programme of simplification 
must be a consistent one pursued 
steadily over a period that may 
amount to some years. 


Mr T. H. Nicholson 

It is with deep regret that we record 
the death on December 3 of Mr 
Thomas Holme Nicholson, 0.B.E., 
F.C.A., F.S.A.A., a member of the 
Council of the Society of Incorpora- 
ted Accountants. He was 68 years of 
age. 

Mr Nicholson was the senior part- 
ner in Messrs. Saffery, Sons & Co., 
whose practice in the City of London 
is nearly 100 years old. He joined the 
staff of the firm in 1907, qualified as 
an Incorporated Accountant in 1919 
after taking Honours in the Society’s 
Final Examination, and in 1928 be- 
came a member of the Institute of 
Chartered Accountants and a partner 
in Messrs. Saffery, Sons & Co. 

He was elected Chairman of the 
Incorporated Accountants’ London 
and District Society for the year 
1948-49, and remained an active 
member of the District Society Com- 
mittee till his death. 

In addition he was from 1949 a 
member of the Council of the Society 
of Incorporated Accountants, Chair- 
man of the Library Committee and a 
member of other Committees. 

The honour of an Officer of the 
Order of the British Empire was con- 
ferred upon Mr Nicholson in the 
New Year Honours List of 1952 for 
political and public services in Bar- 
net. He was the first Chairman of the 
Barnet Divisional Conservative As- 
sociation, and only recently resigned 
from that office. He held several com- 
pany directorships. 

For seven years during and after the 
war he was President of the Cumber- 
land and Westmorland Society in 
London. He was a keen sportsman, 
and had been captain of the North 
London Cricket Club and later of the 
Barnet Cricket Club, of which at the 
time of his death he was President. 

A memorial service took place at 
Holy Trinity Church, Lyonsdown, 
New Barnet, on December 10. The 
Society of Incorporated Accountants 
was represented by Mr Bertram 


Nelson (President), Sir Richard 
Yeabsley (Vice-President), and Mr 
I. A. F. Craig (Secretary), and the 
Incorporated Accountants’ London 
and District Society by the Chairman, 
Mr S. L. Pleasance. 


American Views on Electronics 

AT THE RECENT annual meeting of the 
American Institute of Accountants, 
the application of electronics to 
accounting was discussed in papers 
by an accountant—Mr Paul E. 
Hamman, c.P.A., of Detroit—and a 
consulting engineer—Dr Alfred N. 
Goldsmith, of New York. 

Mr Hamman, speaking on Elec- 
tronics and the Accountant, observed 
that strange things were happening in 
the accountancy profession: account- 
ants were employing electronics en- 
gineers and mathematicians and 
learning a new and strange vocabu- 
lary, all with the object of faster or 
better ways of doing things in the 
office. 

Electronic computers were not only 
devices for rapid arithmetic. They 
could receive and store a wide var- 
iety of information, rearrange and 
compare it, look it up quickly and 
write it out, and choose alternative 
courses of action according to the 
answers obtained after each of a 
series of operations. Machines were 
being developed that could read 
printed material. The reliability of 
computers had been established in 
use for scientific purposes, and as 
improvements were made it should 
be possible to reduce the cost. 

Mechanisation in accounting sys- 
tems was rendered difficult by the 
mass of custom and precedent and 
the variety of practices providing for 
numerous exceptions to general prin- 
ciples. Some changes in thinking 
might be required. Promising fields 
included the policy and premium 
records of insurance companies; de- 
partmental store accounts; billing 
customers in public utilities; and pay 
roll and inventory control in manu- 
facturing. An electronic computer 
might be designed with sufficient 
flexibility to handle a variety of 
problems; but it was often better to 
design a specialised machine for a 
single problem. Auditors were not 
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likely to have any greater difficulties 
with electronic systems than with 
punched cards. Electronics and 
punched cards would probably be 
used together, being often produced 
by the same manufacturers. 

Even the smaller computers used 
over 1,000 vacuum tubes, the month- 
ly rental being $2,000 to $4,000. The 
large scale general purpose com- 
puters, with 15,000 vacuum tubes, 
cost $1 million to $2 million, or a 
monthly rental of $20,000 to $40,000. 
But one of these might do the work 
of 100 to 300 clerks. Initial installa- 
tions now taking place would be 
watched with interest. It was estima- 
ted that twelve to fifteen people, 
working in two shifts, would be 
directly engaged in operating a large 
computer: this included three to five 
full-time maintenance engineers. Pre- 
paration for its use was a major pro- 
ject, requiring twenty-five to thirty- 
five man-years. It would be a year or 
two years from the first consideration 
of a computer to the start of its 
operation. 

Practising accountants, concluded 
Mr Hamman, could contribute much 
to the improvement and design of 
methods of using the new equipment. 

Dr Alfred N. Goldsmith, in his 
paper The Electronic Industry—Pre- 
sent and Future, spoke of uses of 
electronics as an extension or ex- 
pansion of the senses of man, by 
amplifying sound and light, as in 
public address systems over large 
areas, television, hearing aids, and 
microscopes. Other applications were 
in substitution for human action, as 
in controlling devices of all kinds. 

The compilation of some actuarial 
tables took 1,443 man-hours and 104 
hours of computer time, at a total 
cost of $15,000, whereas human cal- 
culators would have required 28,000 
man-hours at a cost of $200,000. 

Possible future developments might 
include precise prediction of weather, 
a device for guiding the blind, and 
electronic air conditioners. 

The use of electronic computers 
for human and commercial problems 
was far more difficult than for scien- 
tific or technical matters. Human 
behaviour was so complex that 
statisticians, accountants and ‘‘busi- 
ness analysts’ would remain for the 
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foreseeable future masters of their 
professions, and the electronic 
machine would be no substitute for 
them but only their convenient and 
reliable servant. 


‘“‘Long-Form Reports” 

Another valuable paper read at the 
annual meeting of the American In- 
stitute was Long-Form Reports by Mr 
John C. Martin, c.p.A. The reports 
which in this country are described as 
reports to shareholders and reports 
to directors, respectively, are des- 
cribed in the United States as “‘short- 
form reports” and “long-form re- 
ports.” In general layout neither 
form of report shows much differ- 
ence between the two countries, 
though it may be that detailed re- 
ports to directors are less common 
here than they are there. 

Perhaps the greatest difference is 
in the stress laid in American reports 
on providing information necessary 
for the use of “‘credit men” or, as we 
would say, for “‘bank credit pur- 
poses.” It almost shocks the British 
accountant to see these requirements 
put in the foreground before any con- 
sideration is given to what the client 
needs for his own purposes. We are 
told that the credit men want finan- 
cial history, comparisons, analyses 
and descriptions of practically “every 
balance sheet item” and considerable 
detail is given of matters which must 
be covered for them in the long-form 
report. 

As in British practice, a good deal 
of the space in the long-form report, 
when the accountant finally comes to 
consider his client’s needs, is devoted 
to detail of the items of the trading 
and profit and loss account and com- 
parisons with past periods. 

Probably Mr Martin’s statement 
that these reports are chiefly useful 
to the small and medium-size busi- 
ness is applicable also on this side of 
the Atlantic. The very large organi- 
sations have their own professional 
staff, who can provide the manage- 
ment with the information, which 
would otherwise be contained in 
long-form reports, more promptly 
than the professional accountant is 
able to supply it. 

Much of the information which in 


this paper it is recommended that 
American accountants should give in 
the long-form report is prescribed in 
the Companies Act of 1948 as man- 
datory upon the British accountant 
to provide. Americans are also ac- 
customed to give much information 
about audit procedure, which in 
British practice it is unnecessary to 
give because the Act and the decided 
cases are sufficient indication of the 
auditor’s duty. 


Cuts in Housing Subsidies in 
Northern Ireland 

Following the reductions in the hous- 
ing subsidies in Great Britain (see 
ACCOUNTANCY for August, 1954, 
pages 291-2), the subsidies payable 
by the Government and __local 
authorities in Northern Ireland are to 
be cut from March 1 next. The 
Government will pay £33 16s an- 
nually for sixty years on a four-room 
house measuring more than 800 
square feet, compared with £42 5s 
hitherto. The annual contribution 
from the local authority goes down 
from £14 5s to £11 4s. For five-room 
houses of more than 875 square feet, 
the Government subsidy will be 
reduced from £46 15s to £37 4s a year 
and that of the local authority from 
£15 10s to £12 8s a year. 

Flats are to be subsidised by a 
Government contribution of £30 
annually and a contribution from 
the local authority of £10 annually 
for sixty years. There has so far been 
no subsidy for flats. 

The subsidies are higher than those 
payable in Great Britain, but the 
contributions previously payable are 
reduced more drastically. 


Two New Professorships 

in Accounting 

The electors to the P. D. Leake Pro- 
fessorship of Finance and Account- 
ing in the University of Cambridge 
have elected to the Chair Mr J. R. N. 
Stone, C.B.E., M.A., Fellow of King’s 
College, Cambridge. Mr Stone will 
hold the Professorship from July 1, 
1955, and will resign his present office 
of Director of the Department of 
Applied Economics in Cambridge 
University. 


We offer our cordial congratula- 
tions to Mr Stone, whose name is 
already well known to our readers. 
He is an honorary member of the 
Society of Incorporated Accountants 
(see ACCOUNTANCY for March, 1954, 
page 82). He has rendered distin- 
guished service to the British Govern- 
ment and the United Nations, and 
his researches in social accounting 
and kindred subjects have led to the 
publication of a number of books and 
of contributions to Accounting Re- 
search and economic journals. 

As announced in our issue for July, 
1954 (page 265), the P. D. Leake 
Professorship was endowed by the 
Institute of Chartered Accountants 
in England and Wales, being financed 
by an annual grant from a legacy of 
the late Mr P. D. Leake, F.c.A. 

We also have pleasure in congratu- 
lating Mr David Solomons, B.COM., 
A.c.A., Reader in Accounting in the 
University of London, who has 
accepted an invitation to occupy the 
newly established Chair of Account- 
ing in the University of Bristol as 
from August I, 1955. Many Incor- 
porated Accountants know Mr Solo- 
mons well, not only as a writer in 
the journals, but also as a lecturer at 
the Society’s university courses and 
at district society meetings. 


O. & M. on a Small Scale 

“O. & M.” is coming more and more 
into fashion. Private business does 
not say much about its Organisa- 
tion and Methods work, though it is 
certainly important and growing; 
but, particularly since the startling 
economies promised by an O. & M. 
investigation in Coventry (see AC- 
COUNTANCY, April 1954, pages 
134-5), the new techniques—some 
would say “old techniques under a 
new name”—have become much 
better known in local government 
circles. For example, a committee of 
the London boroughs formed to 
organise O. & M. work on a joint 
basis reported on the investigations 
it had conducted and specified the 
assignments it was willing to under- 
take (ACCOUNTANCY, April 1954, 
page 133, and October 1954, page 
389). The good work of propagating 
O. & M., while setting it within very 
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necessary confines of practicality and 
economy, has now been carried 
further by Mr Raymond Nottage, 
Director of the Royal Institute of 
Public Administration, in a booklet 
entitled Organisation and Methods in 
the Smaller Public Authority. The 
booklet is published at 2s 6d net by 
the Institute at Haldane House, 76A 
New Cavendish Street, London, W.1. 

Mr Nottage emphasises to the 
smaller local authorities and similar 
bodies that O. & M. work requires 
well-trained and experienced staff of 
good calibre, who have sufficient 
status to deal with senior officers 
without embarrassment. The really 
small authority is therefore best ad- 
vised to hire O. & M. staff for a short 
period every few years. A medium- 
sized body may find it practicable and 
economical also to employ a methods 
officer, as is done by some of the 
smaller Government Departments. 
This officer would deal with the 
smaller-scale problems as they arise, 
but he would not do the work that 
would be performed by an O. & M. 
team. 

It is suggested that a public auth- 
ority with a full-time staff of 3,500 to 
4,000 would have work for a unit of 
two full-time O. & M. officers, cost- 
ing about £2,500 a year. A full-time 
methods officer might be introduced 
as an experiment in an authority with 
a staff numbering 1,000 to 1,500. 
Joint O. & M. organisations covering 
convenient geographical areas are 
recommended. 

The difficulties of introducing 
O. & M. in local authorities spring 
largely from the opposition of some 
chief officers of departments, but this 
opposition would be greatly appeased 
if there were less fear of publicity. 
The report should therefore be sub- 
mitted first to the responsible officer 
and only those points involving 
council policy should be brought 
before a committee of the authority. 

Some local authorities have em- 
ployed business consultants. To do 
so, says Mr Nottage, is probably 
more expensive that to set up an O. 
& M. service within the authority 
itself. Not sufficient experience has 
yet been obtained, he adds, to show 
whether the business consultant can 
be successful in local government. 


The potential demand among 
smaller local authorities for O. & M. 
service cannot be satisfied until more 
trained and experienced staff are 
available. There is therefore need for 
more training. The Royal Institute of 
Public Administration has a three 
weeks’ full-time course: each course 
is limited to fifteen students. There is, 
however, a waiting list for courses 
for 1955. 


Planning Compensation 

The Town and Country Planning 
Act, 1954, received the Royal Assent 
on November 25, and has been fol- 
lowed by three Statutory Instru- 
ments. The first—the Town and 
Country Planning Act 1954 (Ap- 
pointed Day) Order—has fixed Janu- 
ary 1, 1955, as the day on which the 
Act comes into force. Two other 
Regulations (S.1.1954 Nos. 1599 and 
1600—Her Majesty’s Stationery 
Office, 3d and 4d net) prescribe the 
manner in which claims are now to 
be made for compensation under the 
Act. 

Where a claim arises in respect of 
past compulsory acquisitions at 
existing use value, application has to 
be made to the Central Land Board 
supported by appropriate particulars 
and evidence of the claim. In thecase 
of claims established under the 
original 1947 Act in respect of refused 
planning permission, application has 
to be made to the Minister of Hous- 
ing and Local Government. 

The two Statutory Instruments re- 
ferred to above set out the procedure 
to be adopted when making claims 
either to the Board or to the Mini- 
stry, and anyone studying the new 
planning Act is well advised to read 
these official regulations, which help 
to clarify an admittedly complicated 
piece of financial legislation. 

It is now over seven years since 
compensation for loss of develop- 
ment rights was promised to land- 
owners. It looks at last as if the value 
of the original claims can now be 
accurately assessed, at any rate 
where compulsory acquisition or 
some other past event has de- 
prived owners of the full value of 
their land. 


St. Paul’s Cathedral Appeal 

The President and Council of the 
Society of Incorporated Accountants 
commend to members of the Society 
the nation-wide appeal by the St. 
Paul’s Cathedral Trust for funds for 
the restoration and maintenance of 
the cathedral. The Trust is seeking to 
raise a capital sum of £400,000 and a 
continuing annual additional income 
of £20,000. 

The history of the cathedral goes 
back to the seventh century. The 
present cathedral, built by Wren 
after the Great Fire of 1666, is world 
famous for its dignity and propor- 
tions. It escaped destruction during 
the war, though incendiaries on the 
Dome were doused only just in time 
and much damage resulted from two 
direct hits with heavy bombs. Re- 
pairs are now urgently needed to 
remedy not only the war damage but 
also the subtler dangers of peace. 
The existence of St. Paul’s is threat- 
ened by the gradual erosion of stone- 
work and dilapidations of all kinds. 

The cathedral is known as “the 
parish church of the Empire.” It has 
been associated with the celebration 
of great occasions, from Queen 
Elizabeth I’s thanksgiving for the 
defeat of the Armada to the Silver 
Jubilee of King George V. 

Donations should be sent to: 
The Dean, St. Paul’s Cathedral, 
London, E.C.4. Subscriptions under 
deeds of covenant are particularly 
welcome; a leaflet and forms are 
available. 


A Novel Accounting Conference 

It may well be that a number of the 
large industrial groups in this country 
hold periodical discussion meetings 
of their accountants, apart from 
meetings in the ordinary run of day- 
to-day business, but outsiders hardly 
ever hear of these gatherings, and it 
has certainly been unusual, if not un- 
known, for guests to be invited to 
participate. We have been informed, 
however, of a recent conference of 
the accountants of the Brush group of 
companies which was concerned with 
more general problems than those of 
the group’s routine and at which a 
number of the speakers and partici- 
pants were from outside. This is an 
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“Wes, he said 
Ineedn‘t take 
on extra staff 


after all...” 


*“*You KNOW when our orders were 
going up and up? Our accountant told 
me we might have to take on more staff. 
So we decided to call in the Burroughs 
man. It couldn’t do any harm and his 
advice was free . . . As it is, I’m more 
than glad. He went into the details with 
our accountant, then showed us how we 
could mechanize our accounting at low 
cost— and save a lot of overtime. He 
certainly knew his job . . .” 

The Burroughs man is always at your 
disposal without cost. He is an experi- 
enced adviser on a// accounting and 
record-keeping systems, and well quali- 
fied to work in co-operation with your 
accountant and auditor. 

He has a complete knowledge of 
mechanized accounting. But he won’t 
propose changing your accounting 
methods just to suit certain machines. 
Rather, aftera full analysis of your prob- 
lem, he will make proposals for a rapid, 
economical and workab/e solution. 

If he does recommend a new system, 
he will prepare a detailed plan for it 


and help you get it working smoothly. 


He will make sure you continue to get 


full benefit from any Burroughs ma- 


chine you install. 

Whatever your business, large or small 
—if you have an accounting problem, 
the Burroughs man can help you solve 
it. Burroughs make the world’s widest 
range of Adding, Calculating, Account- 


One Burroughs man solved this problem. The Phonotas Co. 
Ltd. (weekly telephone cleaning and sterilizing service) have 
80,000 separate accounts, and until recently, in London and 
in provincial offices, figures were copied by hand. As this 
led to errors and delays, they called in this Burroughs 
man, Mr. J. G. Winterbottom (left). He showed Phonotas 
how, with just two typewriter-accounting machines and 
two abbreviated-description accounting machines, they 
could halve their accounting time, and obtain up-to-date 
figures —all without extra staff. 


ing, Billing and Statistical Machines 
and Microfilm Equipment. Call in the 
Burroughs man as soon as you like — 
you’re committed to nothing and his 
advice is free. You'll find the number of 
your nearest Burroughs office in your 
local telephone book. Burroughs Add- 
ing Machine Limited, Avon House, 
356-366 Oxford Street, London, W.1. 


FOR EXPERT ADVICE ON BUSINESS SYSTEMS 


CALL IN THE 


urroughs 
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School Accountancy 
Highly Successful Courses 


% FOR ARTICLED CLERKS—Sound, authoritative, complete Courses 


for the Institute, Society and Association Examinations. POST THIS 
x FOR AUDIT CLERKS—The famous “ Safe Pass” Courses for S.A.A. COUPON TODAY 
, and A.C.C.A. Please send me a copy of your 
Prospectus. I am interested in 
% FOR QUALIFIED MEN—I.C.W.A. Courses with concessions, and the Examinations of the Institute/ 


Training for Management. Society /Association* 


ye FOR CAREERS IN INDUSTRY—Incomparable I.C.W.A. Courses. i 


% FOR JUNIORS—Carefully graduated Courses in Book-keeping, 
Auditing and all Commercial subjects. Specialised Courses for the Prelims. 


Address 


Post coupon, or write, to 


THE SCHOOL OF ACCOUNTANCY 


105 Regent House, 105 Regent House, 


44 years of Successful *If you are interested in other 
6 Norfolk St., Strand, Educational Service = West Regent Street, tx 


London, W.C.2 Glasgow, C.2 tion tuition, please add details. 105 


E. and O. E. ... Errors are pardonable. None of us is perfect. 
But omission to cover the risks of serious consequences arising out 
of one’s mistakes is positively dangerous. 

More than: one Accountant has found a whole year’s profit 
eliminated, or has been faced with disaster, owing to an oversight. 
Since nobody is infallible, and as present conditions are abnormal, 
isn’t it worth your insuring against your hard-earned profits being by 


Error and Omission Eliminated? 


MUIR BEDDALL & CO., LTD. 


SPECIALISTS IN INDEMNITY INSURANCE 
37 GRACECHURCH STREET, LONDON, E.C.3 
Telephone: MANsion House 3414 (16 lines) 


AND AT MANCHESTER, PARIS, MONTREAL, TORONTO, AND SALISBURY, S. RHODESIA 
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A.D. 1720 


th Royal Exchange 


Assurance invites A ccountants to 
use its services in arranging 


insurances required for their clients 


ALL THE USUAL CLASSES OF INSURANCE FOR 
HOME AND BUSINESS ARE COVERED BY THE 
CORPORATION’S POLICIES AND THE DUTIES OF 
EXECUTOR AND TRUSTEE ARE ALSO UNDERTAKEN 


bn AGENCY APPOINTMENTS GRANTED xX 


Apply to the Head Office of the Royal Exchange Assurance 
ROYAL EXCHANGE, LONDON, E.C.3 


or to nearest Branch Office 
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COLLEGE 


SPECIALISED TRAINING At the C.A. & S.A.A. Examinations, Students of the 
for the examinations of the Metropolitan College have gained nearly 
INSTITUTE AND SOCIETY 


Association of Certified 8,790) SUCCESSES & HONOURS 


Accountants 


Chartered Institute of 
Secretaries 


B.Sc.Econ. & LL.B. (Lond.) 


FIRST PLACES 
30 SECOND PLACES 
66 THIRD & FOURTH PLACES 


Also numerous Prizes, Medals and Scholarships 


FELLOWSHIP IN 
MANAGEMENT 
| ACCOUNTANCY 

i} The Metropolitan College provides 
# expert postal tuition for the above 
examination, which is held by the Insti- 
tute of Cost and Works Accountants. 
Full particulars on application. 


%& WRITE TO-DAY for a free copy of the College ‘Accountancy’ prospectus 
to the Secretary (A3), METROPOLITAN COLLEGE, ST. ALBANS, OR CALL : 
30 Queen Victoria Street, London, 


E.C.4 (Phone: City 6874). 
ST ALBANS 


Established 1910 


FOR YOUR NEXT 


Company 
USE OUR STOCK DRAFT FORM OF MEMORANDUM AND ARTICLES 


OF ASSOCIATION SETTLED BY EMINENT COUNSEL—ITS ADOPTION 
REDUCES PRINTING CHARGES TO AN ABSOLUTE MINIMUM 


% WE SHALL BE PLEASED TO FORWARD A COPY OF OUR COMPANY BOOKLET >& 


COMPANY PRINTING & STATIONERY 
ACCOUNT & ANALYSIS BOOKS 
TOLLIT & HARVEY LTD. 


THE “RULING” HOUSE 
40 GRESHAM STREET, LONDON, E.C.2 


TELEPHONE : MONARCH 8571 
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interesting and promising develop- 
ment, which might with advantage be 
copied by other large concerns. 

The conference was held from 
November 11 to 13, under the chair- 
manship of Mr J. M. S. Risk, B.com., 
PH.D., C.A., F.C.W.A., Group Con- 
troller of Accounts of the Group. Mr 
A. H. I. Hearn, A.c.a., of Imperial 
Chemical Industries, Ltd., explained 
the use of work study techniques in 
the office, and a film was shown on 
the application of photocopying to 
clerical work. Other speakers during 
the conference included Mr C. W. 
Flint, A.c.A., Chief Accountant, East 
Midlands Electricity Board: Mr lan 
T. Morrow, C.A., F.C.W.A., Deputy 
Managing Director, Brush Group, 
Ltd.: and Mr M. Tattersfield, A.c.A., 
General Manager and _ Director, 
Brush Electrical Engineering Co. Ltd. 
Some valuable suggestions were made 
on the service given by the group’s 
accountants to management. 

Forty delegates and guests took 
part. The delegates included Mr G. 
C. W. Gardiner, A.S.A.A., and Mr 
B. J. M. Edmunds, A.S.A.A. 


The Association and Absorption 
An extraordinary general meeting 
of the Association of Certified and 
Corporate Accountants, adjourned 
from November [8—when the meet- 
ing was crowded out—is to be held 
on January 24 to consider autho- 
rising the Council to admit to mem- 
bership of the Association certain 
selected members within the United 
Kingdom and Ireland of the British 
Association of Accountants and Audi- 
tors, the Faculty of Auditors and the 
Association of International Account- 
ants. Some time ago forms of appli- 
cation were made available to the 
members of these three bodies. The 
applications then received were care- 
fully examined by the Council of the 
Association, which applied stringent 
tests of eligibility for membership of 
the Association. Those joining the 
Association under the scheme, some 
of whom would be required to pass 
the final examination, would resign 
their membership of the other bodies. 
This scheme of absorption has the 
approval of the co-ordinating com- 


mittee of the profession, which has 
been consulted by the Association at 
all stages of the negotiations, and is 
to be regarded as an alternative to 
the recognition under Section 161(1) 
of the Companies Act, 1948—which 
requires the auditor of a company, 
other than an exempt private com- 
pany, to be a member of a recognised 
body or to be individually auth- 
orised—of a new body of accountants 
which would otherwise have been 
formed out of those members of the 
British Association, the Faculty and 
the International Association who 
are regarded by the Board of Trade 
as individually acceptable by reason 
of long experience and other quali- 
fications. The formation and recog- 
nition of such a new body would have 
been a retrograde step. Undoubtedly 
the absorption scheme offers greater 
advantages to the profession as a 
whole, especially as, if it is passed at 
the extraordinary general meeting of 
the Association, the three bodies will 
not, by virtue of undertakings given, 
be able to apply for recognition, 
either alone or in association with 
any other body, and the Board of 
Trade has said that it will not recog- 
nise any body formed out of their 
remaining members. 


Receipt Forms on Local Authority 
Cheques 

The proposal to dispense with en- 
dorsements on cheques, to which we 
devoted a leading article in our last 
issue (pages 446-450), has, as our 
article showed, given fresh life to the 
old issue whether the printing of 
receipt forms on the reverse of 
cheques is a desirable practice. As 
we also pointed out in the article, 
banks are now asking local authori- 
ties to give indemnities against loss 
when cheques have receipt forms on 
the reverse and these requests make 
it even more pertinent for an auth- 
ority to decide whether it is worth 
having receipts on its cheques. 

One point which is often made is 
that if the receipt on the back of a 
cheque is required to be signed, the 
cheque becomes a conditional order, 
and the banker is relieved of his res- 
ponsibility under the Bills of Ex- 
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change Act of 1882. There is then 
also some question whether he is 
still protected under Sections 60, 80 
and 82 of the Act. However, these 
difficulties can be avoided by making 
it clear on the cheque that it is re- 
quested, not required, that the receipt 
on the reverse be signed. Two other 
points, however, are much in doubt: 
first, whether one signature can serve 
the dual purpose of endorsement and 
receipt and, second, whether the giv- 
ing of an indemnity is ultra vires. 

The cheque with a receipt form on 
the back certainly has some practical 
advantages, as we showed in our 
article. Many auditors, however, re- 
gard an official receipt on the credi- 
tor’s own form as more satisfactory. 
There is also the need to prove pay- 
ment when necessary and in any legal 
proceedings it is doubtful whether the 
receipt on the back of a cheque would 
be acceptable without parol evidence 
about the debt to which it refers. If 
the document is not stamped, it 
might not be accepted for evidence at 
all. 

However, bearing in mind the in- 
frequency of a local authority’s hav- 
ing to prove payment to other than 
its auditor, it is questionable whether 
the cheque-cum-receipt has net ad- 
vantages for the authority over the 
cheque with no receipt on the reverse. 
ordinary endorsed cheque, 
coupled with parol evidence, should 
suffice to prove all that needs to be 
proved in a legal action—and unless 
the District Auditor of the authority 
is not satisfied with an ordinary paid 
cheque, it may not even be worth 
while to follow up meticulously the 
return of creditors’ receipts on their 
own forms. Apart from cheques 
which must be negotiable and there- 
fore need to be issued in open form, 
the precaution should be taken of 
crossing cheques over a certain value 
and marking them “Not Negotiable— 
Account Payee Only.” Cheques which 
must be negotiable may include those 
for salaries and pensions that cannot 
be paid by the bank credit system; 
but open cheques need only be given 
when asked for, and even then sig- 
natures for the cheques can be 
obtained. 

On balance, then, and especially if 
a bank is adamant in its demand for 
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an indemnity, the best course for a 
local authority may well be to scrap 
the practice of having receipts on the 
reverse of its cheques. 


The Family Welfare Association— 
Its Services for the Accountant 

The Family Welfare Association, for- 
merly known as the Charity Organi- 
sation Society, staffs the Citizens’ 
Advice Bureaux in London; runs 
Legal Advice Centres and family dis- 
cussion bureaux to deal with marriage 
welfare problems; administers pen- 
sions of a charitable nature; trains 
large numbers of social workers; 
helps in placing old people in homes; 
acts as the British Branch of the 
International Social Service; and 
conducts research into problem 
families. 

The Association can also be of 
assistance to the accountant, in prac- 
tice or in industry. Its information 
service can provide advice about 
charities and charitable trusts—par- 
ticularly for clients who are giving 
money, but also, on the isolated 
occasion, for the person, whether a 
client or some other, who is seeking 
a grant from a charitable organisa- 
tion. The administration of small 
trusts, or of special funds which have 
been settled or given for charitable 
purposes, is sometimes for one rea- 
son or another unsuitable for reten- 
tion in a professional office; in such 
circumstances, the Association will 
act as administrator. The expense of 
setting up a trust for clients who wish 
to make relatively small gifts for 
charity may be avoided by entrusting 
the monies to the Association, which 
will set up a special fund for the de- 
sired purpose. An accountant may 
sometimes need to assess the needs 
either of people who have applied to 
him for money in his capacity as 
trustee or of friends or relatives who 
have asked a client for money: the 
professional social workers of the 
Association will act as assessors on 
behalf of the accountant. The Asso- 
ciation also provides a_ channel 
through which certain problems of 
staff welfare may be settled, when it 
is unsuitable or undesirable for the 
employer to intervene himself. It also 


provides a means of giving charitable 
help anonymously. 

The services of the Association are 
available to accountants without 
charge, but those who use its facilities 
may further its work by making a 
donation or subscribing annually. 


Mr F. R. M. de Paula 

We learned with much regret of the 
death on December 13 of Mr F. R. 
M. de Paula, C.B.E., 0.B.E.(Mil.), 
F.C.A. 

Frederic Rudolf Mackley de Paula, 
who was born in 1882, has a secure 
place among the great men of the 
accountancy profession. Perhaps his 
best known achievement is his re- 
organisation of the accounting and 
budgetary systems of the Dunlop 
Rubber Company after the disasters 
of 1922—work which contributed in 
large measure to the success of the 
company in the next two decades. 
During this time, however, Mr de 
Paula carried his zeal for informative 
accounts and enlightened accounting 
far beyond the bounds of his com- 
pany. Using the Dunlop accounts 
as a model, he struck out boldly for a 
degree of disclosure in accounts far 
in advance of that practised by almost 
all his contemporaries. Most of his 
reforms have since been made ob- 
ligatory practice by the Companies 
Act of 1948, of which he must be 
recognised as one of the early archi- 
tects. He was equally gifted in the 
theory of his subject, writing and 
lecturing widely. His Principles of 
Auditing is a standard work. From 
1926 to 1929 he was Ernest Cassel 
Professor of Accounting in the 
University of London. He was a 
valued contributor to this journal 
before the war. 

Mr de Paula became an Associate 
of the Institute of Chartered Accoun- 
tants in 1906, a Fellow in 1915, and 
was a member of the Council from 
1943 to 1950. He was in practice 
during the first part of his career, did 
valuable war service in each of the 
world wars, and after leaving Dunlop 
in 1941 had varied industrial ex- 
perience. He was a member of a 
number of Government committees 
of inquiry. 

Mr de Paula had an engaging and 
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cheerful personality. Warm-hearted 
and companionable, he had a large 
number of friends among _ Incor- 
porated Accountants. The profession 
of accountancy will greatly miss him. 


Shorter Notes 


The Accountants’ Christian 

Fellowship 

There were large attendances at the 
autumn meetings arranged by the Ac- 
countants’ Christian Fellowship, the 
programme of which was published in 
ACCOUNTANCY for September 1954, on 
page 331. The Committee has now ar- 
ranged the following further series: 
January 19.—Speaker: The Right Hon. 
Lord Justice Denning. Hall of the Institute 
of Chartered Accountants, Moorgate Place, 
London, E.C.2, at 6 p.m. 

February 24.—Annual general meeting, and 
film The Stones Cry Out. Hall of the Insti- 
tute of Chartered Accountants, Moorgate 
Place, E.C.2, at 6 p.m. 

March 24.—Speaker: Mr Cecil J. Allen, 
M.INST.T., A.I.LOCO.E. Caxton Hall, West- 
minster, S.W.1, at 6 p.m. 

The Chairman of the Fellowship is 
Mr William R. Booth, A.c.A., A.S.A.A., 
the Hon. Treasurer, Mr John Waldron, 
A.c.A., and the Hon. Secretary, Mr N. 
Bruce Jones, cC.A., 7A Princes Rise, 
Lewisham, London, S.E.13. 


Underpaid P.A.Y.E. Tax 

Of some twenty million employees 
whose tax was paid by P.A.Y.E., about 
three million assessments were made for 
1953/4 and on rather more than a mil- 
lion of these there were underpayments, 
aggregating nearly £20.5 million. Part 
of this amount will be collected direct 
by Collectors but more of it will be ob- 
tained through employers by adjusting 
code numbers in or after 1954/5. 


Growing Use of Replacement Costs 

There have been two indications of the 
increasing adoption of the replacement 
costs basis—both occurring in official 
circles. The /ron and Steel Board has 
announced that depreciation is to be so 
computed in drawing up prices of iron 
and steel products. The commercial 
accounts of the Post Office for 1953/54 
make it clear that considerable sums 
have been reserved out of profits to- 
wards replacing telephone assets: this 
does not however, amount to replace- 
ment costs accounting, because the sums 
are not sufficient to replace the assets 
and have been appropriated from the 
surplus, not deducted before striking it. 
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Pensions at Bargain Rates 


” INEPENCE for fourpence” it was said of the 
Nissi insurance scheme created by Lloyd George 
43 years ago. “At least thirteen shillings, and 
possibly very much more, for six and fourpence” it might 
be said, less succinctly but with the emphasis of bigger 
figures, of the scheme revised by Parliament last month. 
The Government spokesmen in the House of Commons 
debate were certainly justified in calling National Insur- 
ance a great bargain for the citizen. Even after the in- 
crease of rather less than a shilling in contributions, the 
bargain is a better one than it was before the new Act. 
Such good value is the insured person receiving, in fact, 
that the State is now incurring, for future subventions to 
the National Insurance scheme, liabilities amounting to 
the enormous total of £15,700 million, or about three- 
fifths of the official National Debt. In particular, pen- 
sions—‘‘retirement benefits” as they are called in the 
jargon—are being obtained at very cheap rates. Already 
of the £350 million paid out every year to pensioners, 
nineteen-twentieths was paid in by someone else; not 
only have a very large number of existing pensioners 
contributed towards their pensions much less than a 
shilling in the pound, but also a very large number of 
future pensioners are obtaining equally favourable rates. 
In these circumstances, the increases in contributions 
passed by Parliament were surely to be criticised, if they 
were criticised at all, not for being too large but for being 
too modest. There was much discussion about whether 
the Exchequer supplement to the contributions of an 
employed man or woman should remain, as the National 
Insurance Bill before Parliament proposed, at one-seventh 
of the total contributions, or should be restored to the 
proportion of one-fifth which obtained before 1951. This 
discussion was hardly in place. Mainly because unem- 
ployment has been much less than was estimated when 
the comprehensive National Insurance scheme was set up 
six and a half years ago, it happens that up to now the 
scheme has not actually incurred a deficit. That is to say, 
the contributions received from insured persons and 
employers, with interest earned upon them, have in each 
year sufficed, along with the Exchequer supplements to 
the contributions, which also have earned interest, to 
meet the benefits paid out. The annual payment by the 
State by way of its supplement to the contributions has, 
therefore, been its only subvention to the scheme—and 
it has been a relatively small subvention, amounting to 
some £70 million in the last financial year. But this toler- 
able situation is now rapidly changing. The outgoings, 
under the head of pensions particularly, are fast in- 
creasing—not only because of larger rates of benefit but 
also because of the growth in the number of pensioners. 
Thus, by 1956-57, the first full year of the new rates, 
the supplements to contributions will be around £90 
million—they will then remain around this figure, 


within a million or two, for the next generation at least— 
and the deficit will in that year be £5 million, making the 
necessary total payment by the State £95 million. But a 
year later, the total payment will be £147 million; by 
1959-60 it will have risen to £236 million; by 1964-65 to 
£311 million; and by 1979-80, £517 million. With 
emerging liabilities of these dimensions, which have to be 
met out of taxation, it would have been quite irresponsible 
not to have raised contributions last month. 

A facile argument is put forward that there is no harm 
done, but it is even an advantage, if the scheme is 
financed from general taxation rather than from contri- 
butions. The argument completely ignores the serious 
economic and financial effects of high taxation. It is 
imperative, in the interests of the national output, to 
reduce the level of taxes, rather than to contemplate in- 
creasing it. Moreover, the sums now garnered by the 
State as National Insurance contributions are economi- 
cally a part of the total of national savings—even though 
hypothecated, so to speak, for benefits—and there is 
nothing more likely than that a “switch” from contribu- 
tions to general taxation would reduce that total, by 
cutting back hard on the savings, now encouragingly 
large, which people are making voluntarily. 

The same necessity to do nothing to imperil the volume 
of savings, the recovery of which is a major reason for 
the resilience of the British economy in recent times, 
makes it desirable to encourage to the utmost private 
pension schemes, apart entirely from other compelling 
reasons why they should be fostered. We must, therefore, 
regard as unfortunate and unconvincing the main 
recommendations on the private schemes put forward 
by the Phillips committee on the Economic and Financial 
Problems of the Provision for Old Age, which reported 
almost simultaneously with the appearance of the 
National Insurance Bill last month. The Committee 
rightly pointed to the bargain rates which private pension 
schemes, like the State scheme (but in much less marked 
degree) can offer. The private schemes can give this good 
value because of the tax reliefs which they enjoy, amount- 
ing to some £100 million a year. The Committee pro- 
posed that if it were to continue to receive this State 
encouragement a pension scheme should allow no earlier 
retirement ages than the State scheme and should not 
provide benefits which, with the State pensions, would 
give the pensioner more than two-thirds of his income in 
the last year he worked. The committee was rightly 
concerned at the very large sums which from the private 
and State schemes combined will have increasingly to be 
paid over in the support of old people, but the restrictive 
conditions which it suggested to help limit those sums 
would also have an adverse effect upon the volume of 
savings through superannuation contributions and, if for 
that reason alone, will not, it is to be hoped, be accepted. 
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_ The Theory of Auditing 


By E. H. DAVISON, a.c.a. 


THE PRACTICE OF AUDITING is of great antiquity; its name 
alone shows that it was accepted usage before the time 
when business records could normally be written and 
read. 

The necessity for auditing sprang from the function of 
stewardship, which again arose from the delegation of 
business affairs. It is probable that the conduct of such 
matters has not intrinsically changed for many thousands 
of years, though methods have varied with changes in 
monetary practice, in international trade and international 
barriers to trade, and more particularly, in the present 
context, statutes and practices governing the financing of 
business enterprises. 

Irrespective of the precise legal relationship between 
them, there are two basic assurances which the proprietor 
should have regarding his steward. These are that the 
steward should be (a) honest and (5) efficient. A complete 
audit should be designed to verify these two equally im- 
portant aspects of stewardship. 

In some matters honesty and efficiency overlap; per- 
sonal expenses are examples of outlays which, if they are 
efficiently incurred, are honestly incurred from the point 
of view of the proprietors, though possibly not from the 
point of view of the law. 

Without going too deeply into narrow issues, it can be 
stated that the work of an audit should be directed to 
verifying that from the point of view of the proprietors 
the stewards have honestly and efficiently discharged 
their tasks. 

It is clear, however, that these main objectives have to 
some extent been obscured by more recent developments, 
recent, that is, by comparison with auditing progress 
through the ages. There are two influences on the practice 
of auditing which today largely govern, not only the prac- 
tice, but the whole theory of the audit; the first of these is 
the statute law, and the second is the preoccupation of the 
auditor with self-protection. It is perhaps hardly to be 
wondered at, in the present state of the legal definition of 
the relationship between proprietor, steward, and audi- 
tor, that the audit should be regarded much in the light 
of a legal ritual in which the auditor must be careful to 
watch his step, and that the auditor’s work on the effi- 
ciency aspect of business should have gone by default. 
So far, in fact, do modern company accounts disregard 
the question of efficiency that, far even from permitting 
the proprietor to exercise his own judgment on the 
efficiency of his stewards, virtually no information is made 
available to him to enable that judgment to be made. No 
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doubt this is because the law, much and rightly preoccu- 
pied with honesty, cannot define or be concerned with 
efficiency. 

The results of the impact of law and legal definitions on 
accounts of stewardship may therefore be summed up as: 

(a) a preoccupation with legal form (rather than use- 

ful content) 

(b) a concentration on honest, and a disregard of 

efficient, stewardship. 

The work of the auditor is likewise influenced, and 
further, in weaving his way through the intricacies of his 
work, now changed from a commercial problem into a 
legal formula, he is concerned to a very great extent with 
protecting himself against any Jegal consequences of his 
actions or omissions of which he may not be fully aware 
until they come to be judged in a Court of law. 

This very general survey of the past and present pur- 
poses of the audit leads to some reflections on more 
limited issues. It is not possible, in a short treatment, to 
exhaust the subject but there are possibilities of further 
discussion and argument on some of the main questions 
with which any persons interested in a satisfactory theory 
and practice of auditing ‘must certainly be faced. These 
more limited issues are below classified under four head- 
ings: 

(a) the audit of honesty 

(5) the audit of efficiency 

(c) the audit of legality 

(d) the preoccupation with self-protection. 


The Audit of Honesty 

This aspect of auditing work is that which is concerned, 
at the one end, with defalcation and petty misfeasance, 
and at the other with protection of the public against 
major frauds. Highly effective as is the work of the 
auditor, buttressed by statutory backing, in reducing the 
incidence of major frauds, it is doubtful whether the 
annual audit is much protection against smaller crimes 
of pilferage and misappropriation. It would be interesting 
to know what proportion of these smaller crimes is 
brought to light as the result of the work of the profes- 
sional auditor and what proportion as a result of internal 
checks. Even so, a great weight of auditing work is thrown 
into petty tests and checks, many of which may be very 
inefficient guards against the crimes they are designed to 
prevent. 

Audit work of this kind is largely a question of psycho- 
logy, involving the decision who is to be trusted and who 
not. Psychology may be, and, as some think, is, a highly 
speculative science at best, but it may be no more specula- 
tive than an arbitrary “test” of the books, and will prob- 
ably be less expensive in time and money. 
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In any event, and particularly with the annual audit, 
too much time elapses between the auditor’s visits to 
exert more than a small moral effect; the possibility of 
being found out is obviously not a sufficient deterrent. 
The main safeguard against dishonesty is, and must 
always be, an adequate system of internal check, allied, 
in the large companies, with a constant internal audit, and 
it is to the adequacy of internal checks that the work of 
both the outside auditor and the internal auditor should 
mostly be directed. If the auditor is completely satisfied 
with the system of internal check, not much is to be 
gained by any detailed audit work on his part, and it is 
difficult to see, if the auditor has properly discharged his 
duty in examining the internal check, how the interests of 
the proprietor would be damaged by the fact that the 
auditor omitted to do any detailed audit work himself. 

This peculiarity of the professional auditor (that he 
must do the work himself) is even more marked in his 
relations with internal audit staff. The careful and con- 
tinued efforts to draw distinctions between the work of 
the “inside” and “outside” auditor are unnecessary if the 
“outside” auditor is able to satisfy himself that the 
“inside” auditor has a proper schedule of work, is quali- 
fied to carry it out, and is permitted to do so. If the 
“outside” auditor is satisfied on these points he need have 
no more anxiety in proceeding to sign his report to the 
proprietors than if he had the same assurances from his 
own audit staff. Indeed in relation to some matters in 
which technical knowledge is required (for example, the 
valuation and verification of stock) he may rightfully have 
less anxiety. 


The Audit of Efficiency 

This important aspect of the auditor’s work goes largely 
by default, since, as stated above, the auditor’s work is 
mainly legal in character, and the law has not so far con- 
cerned itself with business efficiency (except in relation 
to farming). 

Even though the auditor regards it as being outside his 
sphere to comment on any aspect of a company’s 
efficiency in the conduct of its affairs, it might appear 
reasonable to expect him to take a serious interest in 
ensuring that the proprietors are able to form their own 
opinions on the matter. . 

The obvious and easiest way in which the pro- 
prietor assures himself of the competence with which a 
business is administered is by comparing the return with 
the investment. The ordinary shareholder probably 
visualises “return” purely in terms of realised dividends 
and the “investment” in terms of what he has paid for his 
shares. 

This rough and ready rule may suffice for many 
practical purposes, but may leave too many things out of 
account, such as the possibility that the shareholder may 
have paid too much, or too little, for his shares, that 
issued capital may be more, or less, than the capital em- 
ployed in the business, and that the profits out of which 
dividends are paid may, in real terms, either exceed or be 
less than the dividends. With all these unknowns (few of 
which are revealed in published accounts) judgment of 
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the real rate of return on investment is impossible, and, if 
attempted, dangerous. 

It is not impossible to remedy the position, and indeed 
to show “‘a true and fair view of the state of affairs” a 
remedy seems necessary, but the auditor neither in theory 
nor in practice seems to regard this remedial action as 
part of his function. Problems of revaluation, the fair 
assessment of necessary appropriations, a uniform under- 
standing and clear definition of “profit,” and the relega- 
tion of the statement of nominal capital to a position in 
the accounts more in keeping with its importance must all 
be tackled if the auditor is adequately to perform his 
duty to his principals in this respect. 

In dealing with efficiency in the conduct of business 
affairs the auditor is now at a disadvantage. His pre- 
ponderance of legal, and lack of business, experience dis- 
qualifies him from pronouncing on, for instance, wasteful 
expenditure or unremunerative projects. In the fields of 
government and local authority expenditure many matters 
of this kind are brought out for judgment into the light of 
day. On the other hand, it may well be questioned whether 
business enterprise would be fostered by the possibility 
that any decision, if it proved to be wrong, would be 
recorded as a black mark. 

The proprietor is, however, entitled to know whether 
his stewards are performing their functions efficiently, 
and a study of auditing theory and practice with a view 
to evolving methods of giving him this information 
would seem to be fully justified. 


The Audit of Legality 

The change of emphasis in the viewpoint of the auditor, 
from being an expert in figures with a knowledge of the 
law to being a lawyer with a flair for figures, has produced 
a change of emphasis in his work. Largely as a result of 
the 1948 Companies Act, much more time is now spent 
in ensuring that the form of the accounts complies with 
the law, even in its most irritating and inessential 
details. 

This emphasis on legal minutiae is producing a ritual- 
istic approach to accounting, which is now responsible 
for issuing statements on “profits” and “‘affairs’’ which 
are far above the understanding of the proprietors to 
whom they are addressed. It is for directors (as trustees) 
and auditors as servants of the proprietors to see that 
their reports are capable of being understood, or, at least, 
only with difficulty misunderstood. When they are studied 
at all, it would be fair to suggest that they are now fre- 
quently misunderstood. 

The overriding provisions of Section 149 of the 1948 
Act require careful study and observance, particularly in 
the light of the possibility that adherence in detail to all 
the other provisions of the Act may produce (and indeed 
almost always does produce) a misty obscurity which 
vitiates a true and fair view. 

In considering his duty in this way it would be reason- 
able to ask the auditor to approach the matter on his own 
responsibility as a trained and qualified accountant, and 
not to rely too heavily on the backing of the legal pro- 
fession. 
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The Preoccupation with Self-protection 
The taking of legal advice on accounting matters is one 
way in which the auditor seeks to protect himself against 
any consequences arising out of an adverse legal decision 
on a judgment of his actions. There are, as mentioned 
above, other ways, the most obvious of which is to obtain 
““cover”’ by securing certificates from directors and 
management to support valuations of stock, distinctions 
between capital and revenue expenditure, and so on. 
The practice of obtaining certificates is of doubtful 
value, both to the proprietors, who might fairly expect 
the auditor to rely on his own judgment, and even to the 
auditor himself, who, in some cases which have come 
before the Courts, has appeared to obtain certificates, or 
at least assurances, of no value. These, far from affording 
him protection, have in some cases seriously misled him. 
This is perhaps no part of auditing theory, but it would 
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BROADLY SPEAKING, the prospective mortgagor has two 
main sources to tap for financial accommodation. These 
sources can be classified into (a) those available to special 
or privileged classes and (4) those applicable more gener- 
ally. 

The special or privileged classes may be able to obtain 
accommodation from friends or relatives. The mortgage 
and its terms may be tailored to suit the borrower and the 
rate of interest payable may be below the current outside 
rate. A growing number of employers—particularly large 
companies—are also joining the ranks of mortgagees; 
their terms and interest rates vary considerably. Some- 
times interest-free loans are made with deferred repay- 
ments; at the other extreme the terms are almost on a 
par with those of the specialist building societies. One 
possible disadvantage of employers’ mortgages is pre- 
sented by the problem of repayment following the 
employee’s resignation, retirement or dismissal. 

Bank loans are a method of obtaining temporary cover, 
but banks do not ordinarily compete for private house 
mortgage business. Local authorities are empowered but 
not compelled to grant mortgages under various statutes. 
The advances, however, are generally less than obtainable 
elsewhere, although interest charges are usually lower. 
The detailed arrangements vary among the various local 
authorities but generally allow for repayment by fixed 
instalments. 

The general sources of house purchase finance centre 
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seem necessary to examine the practice and consider 
who may be the proper persons to provide certificates 
of this kind if such certificates are necessary for any 
purpose. 

From the point of view of the ethics of auditing, how- 
ever, the question does arise how far the proprietors 
should be expected to go in paying that part of the audit 
fees which is earned in providing protection, not for the 
proprietors, but for the auditor. The cost of his protection 
is quite material, ranging from the expense involved in a 
legalistic approach to the accounts to the collection of a 
considerable volume of schedules and papers, reflecting 
all aspects of the accounts, for the auditor’s own custody. 
The auditor’s approach to his duties should be determined 
in the light of a careful review of the cumulative effect of 
all such personal considerations on his professional 
relations with his clients. 


around the building societies, ‘aided and abetted”’ by life 
assurance offices, but some friendly societies also grant 
mortgages. A building society mortgage is mainly at- 
tractive on account of its flexibility, relative simplicity 
and reasonably low interest charges. However, among the 
building societies there are minor differences in terms, for 
example, on future variations of interest; methods of 
calculating interest; amounts of advances, redemption 
facilities and charges; mortgage survey and legal charges 
payable by the borrower; and membership qualification 
shares. 

Besides the simple mortgage the building societies pro- 
vide at little extra cost further facilities in collaboration 
with life offices, with the object of giving the mortgagor 
“life cover” equal to the loan outstanding. These facilities 
fall into two categories. Firstly, there is the simple mort- 
gage plus life cover paid for either by a single premium 
added to and forming part of the advance repayable over 
its term or by premiums spread over a number of years 
and payable along with the normal mortgage repayments. 
Secondly, there is the endowment assurance plan; this is 
radically different from the simple mortgage-cum-life 
cover. By it the mortgagor in effect repays the mortgage 
in life assurance premiums but interest is payable to the 
building society on the total loan throughout its term. 

Some life assurance societies offer their own house pur- 
chase schemes. Broadly, these follow the endowment 
assurance plan of the building societies, but there are 
minor variations in, for example, the amounts of ad- 
vances, the rates and future fluctuations in rates of in- 
terest, and the incidence of legal and survey charges. Some 
life offices issue mortgage protection policies inde- 
pendently of building societies and other mortgagees. 

Some building societies restrict the choice of life 
offices for their life assurance endowment schemes and 
others express a preference for a particular office. When 
he can select the assurance office the discriminating bor- 
rower will consider not only the gross premium payable 
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to hold 150 
PAYSLIPS at a time 


NSON 


equally effective for 


ledger work and receipts 


ANSON enquiry form 
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Anson House, 58 Southwark Bridge Road, London, S.E.1!. 
| Tel: WATerloo 3746/9 


Please send full details of the ANSON Payroll Machine without obligation. 


Approx. No. employees ........... 
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ARMY EMERGENCY 
RESERVE 


to spend 
FIFTEEN DAYS 


IN CAMP 


earning full pay and allowances 
plus 
a total of 


IN TAX FREE BOUNTY 
& EFFICIENCY GRANT 


You can spend fifteen days with your friends, earning full 
Regular Army pay and allowances. As a member of the Army 
| Emergency Reserve (Cat.JIA) you have no other duties during 
the year. If a grave national emergency should arise, you may 
be called up for service in the United Kingdom. You can be 
called out for overseas service only by Proclamation. Volunteers 
are accepted from 18 years of age and engagement is for 
two, three, or four years. If you have served before in a non- 
commissioned rank there is every possibility of your filling an 
existing vacancy or of being promoted as soonasavacancy occurs. 


Lend your skill to Britain, 
doing the job you know best 


Send this coupon now for details. of how to join to: 


| 

0.c. HEADQUARTERS, 

ARMY EMERGENCY RESERVE | 

R.A.P.C. 
| 
| 


| District Pay Office, Aldershot District, Hospital Hill, Aldershot. 
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but also the surrender values at various dates during the 
currency of the policy and the relative advantages of 
“with profits” and “without profits” policies. In assessing 
the merits of a ‘‘with profits” policy, he should study past 
and future potential bonuses; the method of calculating 
bonuses, for example, whether in proportion to pre- 
miums paid or according to the sum assured and whether 
simple or compound; and the cash equivalents. 

The gross cost of these various methods of raising the 
funds for house purchase varies considerably, but the 
comparison of the net cost is affected by income tax re- 
liefs: the true cost will vary with the borrower’s personal 
circumstances and with future income tax rates—difficult 
factors to forecast. 

In calculating income tax relief, moreover, it must be 
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remembered that the interest portions of the repayments 
on simple building society mortgages diminish as the 
years pass. This may restrict the relief if the borrower’s 
taxable income is lower in the early years of the loan. 

In the table that follows, a comparison is made of the 
gross cost of a mortgage of £1,000 at 44 per cent per 
annum raised by a mortgagor aged thirty-five on his next 
birthday, the various methods, and the net cost with 
income tax relief at various rates. The figures are based 
upon quotations from representative building societies 
and life offices, but particular societies and offices may 
offer slightly different rates. In particular, it should be 
noted that one large building society has recently 
reduced its rate for advances to 4 per cent, but it has 
acted in isolation from the other large societies. 


ILLUSTRATION 
Estimated Costs First Year Estimated Total Costs 
Term Net—after income Net—after income tax 
in Source of Mortgage Gross tax reliefs at Variations in Annual Costs Gross reliefs at 
Years 5s 7s 5s 7s 9s 
£ £ £ 3 £ 
20 Building society mortgage 77 66 61 (a)57 (i) Other things being equal net 1,540 1,415 1,365 (6)1,315 
25 Building society mortgage 68 57 52 48 annual cost increases due to 1,688 1,530 1,466 1,403 
reductions in interest portions 
of repayments. 
20 Building society mortgage and single 
premium policy 84 64 56 48 (i) Do. 1,671 1,519 1,462 (d)1,406 
(ii) Net cost first year is after life 
assurance relief on single pre- 
mium abated to seven per cent 
20 Building society mortgage and mort- of sum assured. 
gage protection policy 86 74 69 64 (i) Do. 1,625 1,491 1,438 (c)1,385 
(ii) After x years gross and annual 
costs reduced by curtailment 
of premium. 
20 Building society mortgzge— | 1,985 1,382 1,260 (f)1,139 
Endowment plan _ With 99 83 75 (e)69 
25 Building society mortgage— , profits 
Endowment plan 89 74 67 1 | (iii) Other things being equal costs 2,225 1,497 1,355 1,214 
20 Building society mortgage— remain fixed, subject to rever- 
Endowment plan _With- 92 76 69 64 sionary bonuses being cashed. 1,837 1,548 1,433 1,317 
25 Building society mortgage— out 
Endowment plan ) profits 82 67 61 55 } 2,050 1,715 1,580 1,446 
Mortgage—£1,000 at 44 per cent. ' 
Mortgagor at commencement—Age 35 next birthday. 
All costs exclude: (i) Survey and legal charges; (ii) Redemption charges; (iii) Commissions or special discounts. 
Notes to Illustration: 
(a) Fixed gross annual cost ‘ st £77 = (6) Gross cost—20 « £77 .. £1,540 £1,540 (c) Net cost as (b) om £1,315 
First year—interest portion £45 Less: Capital .. 1,000 Premiums—say 10 « < £8 10s" ws 85 
(Assumed covered by net annual —— Life assurance relief: 
value (N.A.V.) and other un- Interest portion £540 2/Sths x £85 at 9s.. a a 15 
earned income) — 70 
Income tax relief at 9s .. £20 Relieved against unearned income —— 
am 20 say N.A.V. £18 x 20=£360 at 9s 162 £1,385 
(Assuming no maintenance claim 
£57 restriction) 
— Balance against earned income: 
(If interest payable from earned 7/9ths x £180 at 9s 63 
income, tax relief comes : 
7/9ths x 45 at 9s = £16) £1,315 
(d) Gross cost .. £1,671 £1,671 (e) Fixed gross annual cost: (/) Gross cost( 20 x £99 Ss) £1,985 
Less: Capital 85 Premiums £54 Ss Life assurance relief ¥s £195 
——— Interest 45 Interest against unearned income: 
Interest portion £586 — £99 £360 at 9s . -. £162 
——— Life assurance relief: Interest against earned income: 
Against unearned income . . . 162 2/Sths x £54 at 9s. 10 7/9ths x £540 at 9s i 189 
Against earned income ae én 79 Interest relief against unearned in- Estimated reversionary bonuses .. 300 
come : 20 — 846 
Life assurance relief —* 14 —— £1,139 
Possible refund of premiums ee 10 - £69 —_— 


. ae 
£1,406 
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Accountants’ Reports 
for Prospectuses 


IN PREPARING a report of the profits 
or losses of a company or a group of 
companies for the purpose of a pros- 
pectus it is often necessary to make 
adjustments to the profits or losses 
shown by the audited accounts. 
Neither Appendix 34 of the Rules of 
the London Stock Exchange nor the 
Companies Act, 1948, lays down the 
adjustments to be made, but Appen- 
dix 34 requires that the auditors or 
accountants shall submit a written 
statement to the Share and Loan 
Department of the London Stock 
Exchange, giving the adjustments 
made and the reasons for them. In 
October 1948, the Share and Loan 
Department issued a memorandum 
settling the design in which the 
“written statement” has to be sub- 
mitted. This memorandum was re- 
produced in Accounting Practices 
Relating to Prospectuses, by Professor 
F. Sewell Bray and Thomas Kenny 
(No. 18 in the Practice Note Series 
published by the Incorporated Ac- 
countants’ Research Committee). The 
Share and Loan Department has now 
issued a revision of its earlier memo- 
randum and it is reproduced at the 
end of this article, which discusses the 
changes and additions now made. 
The new memorandum is here re- 
ferred to as the “1954 memorandum” 
and the earlier one as the ‘1948 
memorandum.” 


1. Depreciation 

The 1948 memorandum required that 
depreciation, amortisation and dim- 
inution in value of fixed assets should 
be sub-divided to show the charges 
(a) for which no allowance was made 
for taxation and (4) for which allow- 
ances were made, and the charge 
under (4) was to be compared with the 
allowances obtained on the basis laid 
down for profits tax. The 1954 mem- 
orandum requires—unless the items 
are not material factors in relation to 
the amount or trend of profits—that 
the charge should be divided as in the 
1948 memorandum, but the compari- 
son for item (b) is to be made with the 


tax allowances obtained on the basis 
(for income tax, profits tax and the 
like) considered appropriate for each 
case. Permission is given for this 
information to be submitted in a 
supporting schedule to the statement 
of adjustments. 

No mention is made of the manner 
in which initial allowances, balancing 
or charging allowances or investment 
allowances are to be dealt with in 
computing profits for the purpose of 
the report. These matters are left to 
the auditors or accountants to decide. 
In the Practice Note No. 18, already 
mentioned, this point is referred to 
as follows: 


The Share and Loan Department 
usually enquire if the depreciation 
charged in stating the profits com- 
pares favourably with the allowance 
granted for computing tax liabilities. 
This opens up the question of initial 
allowances. The financial effect of 
initial allowances is to grant a greater 
measure of relief from taxation in the 
first year at the expense of a reduced 
allowance in subsequent years. 

In the circumstances it is felt that 
any comparison between the deprecia- 
tion charged in the accounts with that 
allowed for taxation should be made 
after wear and tear computations have 
been reworked to exclude initial 
allowances. If a company, as a matter 
of policy, has been following a pro- 
gramme of development and the ex- 
penditure is approximately much the 
same in each year, there may be a 
case for retaining the initial allowance 
when comparing the tax allowance 
with the charge against profits. The 
same could be said for a company 
which had included the initial allow- 
ance in its accounting measure of 
depreciation. 


2. Submission of Statement 

The 1954 memorandum requires that 
a draft of the “‘written statement” 
shall be submitted at least ten days 
prior to the date upon which it is pro- 
posed to publish the prospectus. Al- 
most all the papers relating to a pros- 
pectus have to be submitted in draft 
to the Share and Loan Department 


for approval, comment or amend- 
ment prior to publication, and it is 
only reasonable that this requirement 
should extend to the “written state- 
ment.” 


3. Period Covered by the Report 

The Fourth Schedule to the Com- 
panies Act, 1948, requires disclosure 
of the profits or losses for the pre- 
ceding five years. Appendix 34 re- 
quires disclosure for the preceding 
ten years. As a dispensation by the 
Share and Loan Department in 
special circumstances, however, dis- 
closure may be allowed for a shorter 
period than ten years (and has in 
fact been allowed in a number of 
instances). It is now provided that 
application may be made for “the 
written statement”’—which deals with 
the adjustments made for the purpose 
of the report—to deal with a shorter 
period where it is considered that in- 
clusion of the earlier years—for the 
statement, as for the disclosure of 
profits and losses—may be mislead- 
ing. It may be noted that it is the usual 
practice to indicate in the published 
report included in the prospectus 
whether the profits or losses for any 
years are exceptional, and to give the 
reasons for considering them as such. 


4. Stock and Work-in-progress 

It has been the invariable practice of 
the Share and Loan Department to 
request the reporting accountants to 
confirm in writing that stock and 
work-in-progress have been properly 
taken and valued for the period 
covered by the report. This question 
is now covered by the 1954 mem- 
orandum, which requires a letter of 
confirmation. In Practice Note No. 
18 this point was covered by the 
following observation: 


This can be a difficult question to 
answer, especially where the available 
stock records are only in the form of 
physical inventory counts unsupported 
by book records. Some companies do 
not keep stock sheets for prolonged 
periods, and recourse can only be had 
to the audit working papers. In an- 
swering the enquiry of the Share and 
Loan Department it is preferable to 
state the information available to the 
reporting accountants in support of 
the stock valuations. 
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5. Profits Tax Non-distribution Re- 
lief 

The 1954 memorandum provides that 
in appropriate cases the “‘contingent” 
liability arising from non-distribu- 
tion relief should be disclosed. It will 
be observed that the provision of this 
information is not a firm requirement 
but is to be given only in “appro- 
priate cases’’. In the main a liability 
arises where there is a dividend dis- 
tribution in excess of the annual 
profits or, in other words, where the 
net assets are depleted by a distribu- 
tion from the profits earned in an 
earlier period in which non-distribu- 
tion relief was obtained. The dis- 
closure of this item as a computed 
liability indicates that if the whole of 
the divisible profits were distributed, 
a profits tax liability would be pay- 
able. It is appreciated that in certain 
cases this disclosure is relevant and 
may be necessary, but the majority 
of companies obtain a quotation on 
the basis of earning future profits 
and paying dividends from those 
profits with reasonable cover, and so 
are not involved in paying over some 
of the relief already obtained. If 
other circumstances hold, there may 
possibly be an effect upon the 
valuations of some of the assets, 
and disclosure would be necessary. 
If the liability is disclosed to indicate 
the position on a liquidation, then 
this is only part of the story, for all 
know that values realised on a 
liquidation are more often than not 
greatly different from book values. 
The aim of a report in a prospectus is 
to indicate profitability in the past, 
which unless the contrary is stated 
can be taken as a guide to the future, 
and to disclose the net asset position 
on a going concern basis unless other- 
wise mentioned. 


6. Directors’ Emoluments 
Paragraph 20(V) of Appendix 34, 
Schedule 11, Part 2(a) requires a 
report by the auditors: 


with respect to the aggregate emolu- 
ments paid to the directors by the 
company during the last period for 
which the accounts have been made up 
and the amount (if any) by which such 
emoluments would differ from the 
amounts payable under the arrange- 
ments in force at the date of the ad- 
vertisement. 


This disclosure is generally dealt 
with in a paragraph to the auditors’ 
report for the prospectus and is an 
indicator of the future cost for 
directors’ emoluments. This is es- 
pecially important if new service 
agreements have been signed. 

The 1954 memorandum mentions 
that the exact comparison must de- 
pend upon the circumstances of each 
particular case, and where appro- 
priate the report should deal with the 
emoluments of those persons who are 
the directors at the time of the report. 
It is satisfactory to have this point 
clarified. We interpret it as meaning 
that if directors have retired just 
prior to the prospectus their remu- 
neration is excluded in the compari- 
son and, contrariwise, if new directors 
are elected who had previously 
drawn remuneration as employees, 
they should be included in the 
comparison. 


7. Adequacy of Depreciation 

The 1954 memorandum requires the 
reporting accountants to confirm that 
they have satisfied themselves that 
the provisions for depreciation 
charged in arriving at the adjusted 
profits are adequate and proper for 
the purpose of the report, especially 
having regard to (1) assets for which 
it has been the practice of the com- 
pany to make no provision; (2) 
provisions for which there is no 
corresponding allowance for taxa- 
tion, resulting in these provisions 
being made from taxed profits; and 
(3) the effect of any revaluation of 
fixed assets either written in or to be 
written in the books. This require- 
ment should be considered in con- 
junction with Recommendation XIII 
of the Institute of Chartered 
Accountants in England and Wales. 
Paragraph 6 of this Recommenda- 
tion reads: 

Where a valuation of fixed assets is 
used by the directors in the prospectus 
in order to indicate the assets cover 
for the issue, but the valuation is not 
adopted for the purposes of the books 
and accounts: 

(a) The report should not include 
figures based on, or a reference to, 
a valuation in excess of the 
amounts standing in the books; 

(b) Before consenting (under Section 
40, Companies Act, 1948) to the 


inclusion of their report in the 
prospectus, the accountants 
should either: 

(i) Ascertain from the directors 
that the directors’ estimates of 
future profits available for 
dividend, as shown in the 
prospectus, have been arrived 
at after appropriate deduc- 
tions have been made for the 
profits which it will be nec- 
essary to retain as reserves (in- 
cluding profits set aside for 
the redemption of preference 
shares or debentures) in order 
to maintain the assets cover 
indicated in the prospectus; or 
If such deductions have not 
been made, satisfy themselves 
that the disclosure is sufficient 
to show how far the directors 
have taken this factor into 
account, 


The general effect of the 1954 mem- 
orandum is to give official notice of 
some points which invariably arise in 
preparing a report for a prospectus 
and to indicate how the Share and 
Loan Department requires the in- 
formation presented and what con- 
firmatory letters it requires. The 
issue of the memorandum will be 
most helpful. It is a pity that it did 
not go further and deal with such 
items as the treatment of future taxa- 
tion, expenses of issue, presentation 
of future profit estimates, and so on. 
Perhaps, in due time, these will be 
the subject of another memorandum. 
The 1954 memorandum is as 
follows :— 


Memorandum regarding Certificates 
of Profits and Net Assets for Pur- 
poses of Prospectuses, Offers for 
Sale and Advertised Statements. 


(1) Appendix 34* to the rules of the 
Stock Exchange, London, requires, inter 
alia, that prospectuses, offers for sale 
and other advertised statements relating 
to securities in a company should in- 
clude a report by the auditors of the 
company or by qualified accountants 
with respect to the profits or losses of the 
company for each of the ten completed 
financial years preceding the issue of the 
prospectus, offer for sale or advertised 
statement. A similar report has to be 
furnished where the proceeds of an issue 
of shares are to be applied directly or in- 
directly in the purchase of a business or 


(ii) 


*See Appendix 34, paragraphs 44, 67, 68, 
100, 101, 127 and 128. 
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of shares of a company which is, or will 
by reason of such purchase become a 
subsidiary company, the report in those 
cases covering the business or the com- 
pany concerned. If the business or com- 
pany does not have audited accounts 
covering ten years, the period has to be 
restricted accordingly. 

(2) Neither Appendix 34 nor the 
Companies Act, 1948 (hereinafter re- 
ferred to as the Act) lays down the basis 
upon which profits or losses are to be 
computed. It is the practice, however, for 
the reporting auditor or accountant to 
indicate the basis which has _ been 
adopted in his report. This normally 
states that the profits or losses have been 
arrived at after charging all expenses, 
after dealing with such items as depre- 
ciation, amortisation, directors’ re- 
muneration, interest, etc., on defined 
bases, and after making such adjust- 
ments as are appropriate. 

(3) Provision is also made in Appen- 
dix 34+ for the submission to the Share 
and Loan Department of the Stock 
Exchange of ‘a written statement signed 
by the auditors or accountants setting 
out the adjustments made in the report 
on the profits and giving the reasons 
therefor.” This statement has to be 
available for inspection by the public 
for a reasonable time (being not less than 
fourteen days) at a place in the City of 
London. 

(4) In order that the Share and Loan 
Department can obtain the information 
it requires in sufficient detail and on a 
reasonably uniform basis, it is suggested 
that the “‘written statement” should be 
divided into two sections, as follows: 

SECTION A. This section should begin 
with the net increase or decrease in the 
balance at credit or debit of profit and loss 
account as shown by comparison of the 
balance sheets at the beginning and end of 
each of the financial periods under review; 
there should then be shown and added to or 
deducted from this amount: 

(i) The items which, if the provisions of 
the Act had been in operation in the respec- 
tive periods, would in any event have had 
to be stated separately in the profit and loss 
accounts including particulars of directors’ 
emoluments as defined by Section 196 of the 
Act but excluding therefrom in respect of 
any period to which the Act did not apply, 
the estimated money value of any benefits 
received by the directors otherwise than in 
cash as referred to in the said Section 196 
sub-paragraph (2). 

Notes should be inserted in Section A to 


+See Appendix 34, paragraphs 3(e) and 
7(e). 

(The paragraph numbers refer to the 
serial numbers set out in the right-hand 
margin of the Appendix). 


disclose any further information which 
would have had to be disclosed by way of 
note to the profit and loss accounts if the Act 
had been in operation. 

Except in those cases where depreciation, 
amortisation and diminution in value of 
fixed assets are not material factors in 
relation to the amount or trend of profits, 
the amounts included in Section A for these 
items should be subdivided to show the 
charges (a) in respect of which no corre- 
sponding allowance was made for taxation, 
and (4) in respect of which allowances were 
made. For comparison with the latter there 
should be given for each period the tax 
allowances obtained on the basis (for 
example, income tax, profits tax, etc.) con- 
sidered most appropriate in the particular 
case. 

In less simple cases it may be more con- 
venient to deal with the matter in a separate 
schedule containing a statement showing in 
columnar form for each period: 

(a) the depreciation etc. charged in the 

accounts (as in Section A), 

(6) any additional charges made in arriv- 
ing at the adjusted profits (as in 
Section B), 

(c) the total of (a) and (4) apportioned 
between those amounts in respect of 
which corresponding taxation allow- 
ances were and were not made, and 

(d) the amounts of the tax allowances 
obtained. 

(ii) Interest charges (analysed under 
appropriate headings) other than those pay- 
able on debentures and other fixed loans. 

(iii) Material revenue items which have 
been dealt with otherwise than through the 
profit and loss account. 

The sum finally arrived at in this section 
would normally be the profit for the year 
before taking account of items which the 
Act requires in any event to be stated 
separately. 

SECTION B. This section should com- 
mence with the final figure of profit or loss 
shown in Section A and should show in 
detail the adjustments made thereto in 
arriving at the profits or losses shown in the 
report of the auditors or accountants; the 
reasons for such adjustments should be 
given. 

(5) If the company is a holding com- 
pany, the “‘written statement”’ may deal 
with the consolidated results of the com- 
pany and of its subsidiaries or with the 
results of separate companies or groups 
of companies comprising the holding 
company and its subsidiaries. In the 
latter case, a summary combining the 
final figures so as to arrive at those 
shown in the report of the auditors or 
accountants should be submitted. 

(6) In the case of businesses with over- 
seas interests, the basis on which over- 
seas currencies have been dealt with 
should, if the accounting treatment of 
these matters is material, be set out in 
the “‘written statement.” 

(7) The “‘written statement,” a draft 
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of which shall be submitted at least ten 
days prior to the date upon which it is 
proposed to publish the prospectus, 
offer for sale or advertisement in the 
Press, should be accompanied by a letter 
from the reporting accountants to the 
Share and Loan Department of the 
Stock Exchange which should confirm 
that all adjustments have been made in 
respect of each year under review which 
are appropriate for the purposes for 
which the report on the adjusted profits 
is being made and that no other adjust- 
ments have been made. 

(8) Although the “‘written statement” 
is required to deal with the profits of 
each of the preceding ten financial years, 
application may be made to cover a 
shorter period where it is considered 
that inclusion of the earlier years may 
be misleading. 

(9) There should be submitted to the 
Share and Loan Department of the 
Stock Exchange by the auditors, a letter 
confirming that they have satisfied them- 
selves that stocks and work-in-progress 
(if any) have been properly taken and 
valued throughout the period covered by 
their report. 

(10) In appropriate cases the ac- 
countants’ report should deal with the 
“contingent” liability arising from 
profits tax non-distribution relief. 

(11) Provision is made in Appendix 
34 for the reporting accountants to deal 
n their report with the emoluments of 
the directors. The exact comparison to 
be given must depend upon the circum- 
stances of each particular case, and, 
where appropriate, the report should 
deal with the emoluments of those per- 
sons who are the directors at the time of 
the report. 

(12) The reporting accountants should 
submit to the Share and Loan Depart- 
ment of the Stock Exchange a letter con- 
firming that they have satisfied them- 
selves that the provisions for deprecia- 
tion charged in arriving at the adjusted 
profits, considered in conjunction with 
any qualifications or notes included in 
their report, are adequate and proper 
for the purpose having regard particu- 
larly to 

(a) assets in respect of which it has 

been the company’s practice to 
make no provisions for deprecia- 
tion or amortisation, and 

(b) the provisions for depreciation 

or amortisation which must 
be found out of taxed profits, 
and 

(c) the effect of any revaluation of 

fixed assets either already in the 
company’s accounts or to be in- 
corporated therein. 
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“Change 
Accounts” 


In his second research lecture on Ac- 
counting Dynamics—we commented 
upon the first in our issue of 
last April (page 126)—Professor F. 
Sewell Bray, F.C.A., F.S.A.A., Stamp- 
Martin Professor of Accounting, dis- 
cussed “change accounts,” which 
show the variation in significant 
items between accounting dates. 
One of these accounts, the “‘capi- 
tal change account,” gives saving on 
the one side and asset formation on 
the other. Professor Bray thought 
that the figure for inventory forma- 
tion, thrown up in the account, was 
highly significant, especially when 
brought into relationship with cer- 
tain other items obtained from other 
change accounts. For example, a 
dangerous situation can be created 
when a large investment in stocks is 
financed out of a future tax reserve. 
The variation in inventories between 
accounting periods should be ana- 
lysed into its components—perhaps 
raw materials, purchased parts, 
manufacturing materials, work-in- 
progress and  end-products—pro- 
vided there were not too many 
categories for the single enterprise. In 
addition, the changes in inventory 
formation should be related to 
changes in gross and net outputs and 
in the gross profit margin, by major 
products; this would necessitate 
separate operating accounts for the 
main products of the enterprise. 
This led Professor Bray to consider 
the form of the product operating 
account and the definitions of gross 
outputs, net outputs and the gross 
profit margin. In doing this, he gave 
a pro forma account, from which it 
was possible to develop a series of 
ratios showing the changes between 
accounting periods in gross output, 
compared with the changes between 
these periods in various relevant 
categories of direct labour, goods 
purchased or outside services. Simi- 
lar “change ratios’ could be given 
relating various categories of direct 
labour to value added or net output. 
Professor Bray argued at length 
against admitting into valuations of 


work-in-progress an element for over- 
heads. Omitting them, the labour 
and direct expense contained in the 
valuations is known: if the change in 
the direct expense content is ad- 
justed against the debit for outside 
services, One can arrive at a func- 
tional relationship between services 
consumed and gross output—and 
one can derive a similar relationship 
between labour and gross output. 
The study of these relationships 
could be advantageously pursued. 
But changes in gross: output were 
also significant on their own ac- 
count: since there should be a corre- 
lation between changes in stocks and 
changes in sales of finished goods 
and finished parts, and since changes 
of sales should be consistent with 
planned scales of output, there 
should, unless things are out of 
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balance, be a certain governing 
relationship between the rate of 
growth or decline in finished goods 
and the rate of growth or decline in 
sales for any given product. All 
changes in stocks and in work-in- 
progress should also ordinarily move 
in a certain relationship to changes in 
output. Deviations from any of the 
experienced trends would put one on 
inquiry. Indeed, generalising, a care- 
ful study of the changes in outputs 
revealed by his accounts would, said 
Professor Bray, lead to the immedi- 
ate discovery of involuntary changes 
in any significant item in individual 
firms. 

The lecture was given at Incorpor- 
ated Accountants’ Hall on November 
16, 1954. We understand that it is 
to be published in full in Accounting 
Research for January, 1955. 


The Association’s Jubilee 


We extend our hearty congratulations 
to the Association of Certified and Cor- 
porate Accountants upon attaining its 
fiftieth anniversary. The jubilee celebra- 
tions were a succession of brilliant and 
well organised functions, interspersed 
with a few more serious sessions. Many 
guests attended from the British ac- 
countancy bodies, from those of numer- 
ous countries overseas, and from public, 
official and other professional circles. 


Thanksgiving Service 

The jubilee celebrations were opened 
on the morning of November 30 with a 
service of thanksgiving and commemor- 
ation in the Royal Parish Church of St 
Martin’s-in-the-Fields, conducted by 
the Rev L. M. Charles-Edwards, Chap- 
lain to Her Majesty the Queen. 

The lesson, from Chapter 10 of the 
Gospel of St. Luke, was read by Mr W. 
Macfarlane Gray, F.A.C.C.A., President 
of the Association. 

The Rev. Charles-Edwards gave an 
inspiring sermon on the text: 

Moreover, it is required in stewards that a 

man be found faithful. (J Corinthians 2, 

verse 4). 


The President's Welcoming Address 

The opening session was held on the 
afternoon of November 30, in Church 
House, Westminster. The President of 
the Association, Mr W. Macfarlane 
Gray, F.A.C.C.A., was in the chair. 

Mr Gray, in his address of welcome to the 


large number of members and guests, said 
they were assembled to commemorate and 
celebrate the Golden Jubilee of their Asso- 
ciation. He approached his task with a suit- 
able sense of responsibility and he was 
deeply conscious that he stood there not only 
as Jubilee President of the Association but 
also as the representative—by proxy as it 
were—of that long line of Presidents to 
whose labours and ideals the Association 
owed so much. 

They were delighted to have with them 
representatives of all the other recognised 
accountancy bodies in this country, and 
accounted it a great honour to entertain the 
representatives of the profession from over- 
seas, some of them from as far afield as 
Australia and Pakistan: they would like 
them to know how very much they appre- 
ciated their presence, involving as it had 
long journeys across the seas. 

The idea of their founders in forming the 
Association was essentially a simple one. It 
was that of placing an accountancy qualifi- 
cation within the reach of everyone with the 
ability and energy to acquire it, irrespective 
of his or her financial position. In other 
words their founders sought to provide 
equality of opportunity—a conception 
which was nowadays so much an accepted 
part of the natural order of things that its 
absence in any sphere was considered a 
matter for complaint and remedy. It was 
proper that it should be so, but the fact that 
this was now so widely recognised as an 
essential part of the structure of modern 
society said much for the foresight and 
intuition of their founders in so correctly 
anticipating the trend of public and official 
opinion. 
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It was not his intention to enlarge on the 
Association’s struggle to its present position 
of parity with the other recognised bodies. 
There were some members there who knew 
more of that struggle than he did, for they 
took part in it. But the fruit of their labours 
was borne out by the fact that they were 
the third largest accountancy body in the 
country and that they enjoyed both official 
and professional recognition. The story of 
that long fight was told in Fifty Years,* the 
short history of the Association which had 
just been published and which every mem- 
ber should read. 

They could look back with deep satisfac- 
tion and pride at fifty years of solid achieve- 
ment and with profound gratitude to all 
those whose efforts and ideals made that 
achievement possible. But, though they 
might thus take pride in their past, they 
must also take care that they did not dwell 
in it. 

For the Association, as for the profession 
as a whole, there was the challenge of the 
future and—as it seemed to him—the almost 
limitless opportunities of yet further service 
to the public and the nation. But there was, 
if he might say so, one blot on the escut- 
cheon and that was the regularisation of the 
profession itself. The ability which they had 
developed and perfected for handling the 
affairs of other people must be applied to 
re-organising their own and the fact that 
even after eighty years of discussion they 
had not done so was, he ventured to sug- 
gest, a reproach which the profession could 
not, and must not, allow to remain. 


The Secretary of the Association, Mr 
F. Cameron Osbourn, M.B.E., B.A., 
LL.B., was called upon by the President 
to read the names of the representatives 
of other accountancy bodies in the 
United Kingdom and overseas; as he 
did so, they rose and were greeted with 
applause. 


The Society’s Congratulations 

Speeches of congratulation were then 
delivered by some of the representatives 
of other bodies. Mr Bertram Nelson, 
J.P., F.S.A.A., President of the Society of 
Incorporated Accountants, said: 


I have in my hand a resolution in these 
terms: “The Council, on behalf of members 
of the Society of Incorporated Accountants, 
extends to the President, Council and mem- 
bers of the Association of Certified and 
Corporate Accountants cordial greetings 
and warm congratulations on the occasion 
of their Golden Jubilee. The Council of the 
Society believes that the accountancy pro- 
fession today greatly benefits from the 
friendly relations existing between the 
recognised accountancy bodies in this coun- 
try and overseas. The Council congratulates 
the Association on the great progress which 
has been achieved, and sends its good 
wishes for the future prosperity of the 


*Reviewed in ACCOUNTANCY for Decem- 
ber, 1954, page 458. 


Association, its officers and its members.” 

A jubilee is properly an occasion for 
jubilation. There is, indeed, ample cause 
for jubilation in the achievements of the 
past and the promise of the future, in the 
remembrance of those who have served the 
Association and in appreciation of those 
who serve today. There is occasion also for 
happy anticipation of the excellent and most 
hospitable programme arranged for these 
celebrations. My own pleasure in being here 
as your guest is enhanced by the fact that, 
in this memorable year, you, Sir, with whom 
I have shared so many pleasant experiences, 
are in the presidential chair of the Associa- 
tion. I am delighted to be with you and to 
bring to you the good wishes of the Society. 


Guildhall Banquet 

The golden jubilee banquet was held 
on the evening of November 30 in 
Guildhall. The President, Mr W. Mac- 
farlane Gray, F.A.C.C.A., with Mrs 
Macfarlane Gray, received the 700 
members and guests who attended the 
magnificent function, and presided over 
it. Among the distinguished company 
were the Rt Hon. the Lord Mayor of 
London (Alderman H. W. Seymour 
Howard) and the Lady Mayoress, the 
Lord Latham, K.sT.J., 3.P. (Immediate 
Past President of the Association), the 
Rt Hon. H. T. Gaitskell, P.c., C.B.E., 
M.P., and Mrs Gaitskell, Mr A. C. S. 
Meynell, F.A.c.c.A. (Vice-President of 
the Association) and Mrs. Meynell, and 
numerous eminent guests. 


Lord Latham, in proposing the toast of 
the Rt Hon the Lord Mayor and the Cor- 
poration of London, said that they deeply 
appreciated the kindness of the Corpora- 
tion in allowing them the use of historic 
Guildhall for their jubilee banquet. Its 
grey and stately walls symbolised the un- 
folding story of the lives and activities of 
countless throngs of men and women who 
had served in the imperishable City of Lon- 
don. With the Chairman’s permission he 
interposed a toast to Sir Winston Churchill, 
whose birthday it was, and the toast was 
drunk with acclamation by the company. 

Replying to the toast, the Lord Mayor 
congratulated the Association on fifty years 
of progress. He believed that the standard of 
commercial honour was nowhere in the 
world higher than in the United Kingdom, 
and this was largely due to the high ethical 
standard conformed to by members of the 
accountancy profession and their Associa- 
tion. 

Proposing the toast of the Association, 
Mr Gaitskell said that those who were not 
members of the profession had a wholesome 
respect for accountants. Accountants un- 
derstood matters which were quite beyond 
the rest of them. Some accountants, by 
their diligent researches into the law of 
taxation, caused successive Chancellors to 
make changes in it. In fact, they were some- 
times indirectly responsible for keeping 
Members of Parliament up all night! The 


highly organised and integrated financial, 
economic, industrial and fiscal system could 
not exist without accountants, who were 
highly skilled and specialised experts. But 
why, asked Mr Gaitskell, should there be 
three, or even more, bodies of professional 
accountants? As far as he could see, the 
answer was just history plus, perhaps, 
human frailty. 

Mr W. Macfarlane Gray, F.A.c.c.A., the 
President, replying to the toast, said that it 
was within a stone’s throw of Guildhall 
that fifty years earlier—fifty years to the 
very day and almost to the very hour—the 
Association was born. For a considerable 
time its headquarters had been within the 
City. Events had proved the founders of the 
Association abundantly right, for if there 
had been no place for such an organisation 
and if there were not still one, the the Asso- 
ciation could never have survived and 
flourished. 

The Association, continued Mr Gray, 
was the third largest of the statutorily 
recognised accountancy bodies, but its 
journey from obscurity to this position had 
not been an easy one. It had been achieved 
by sheer hard work and perseverance in the 
face of strong opposition, but every pro- 
fessional organisation which aspired to the 
high imprimatur of official recognition must 
be prepared to submit to close scrutiny and 
to be tempered in the fire of criticism and 
opposition. 

But all that was far behind them and one 
of their greatest pleasures at the jubilee 
celebrations was the knowledge that the 
representatives of their doughty opponents 
of twenty-five years ago were there with 
them. 

The toast of the guests was proposed by 
Mr Meynell, the Vice-President of the Asso- 
ciation, and the response was by Mr E. J. 
Géser, of the American Accounting Asso- 
ciation, and Sir John Braithwaite. 


The Next Fifty Years 

At the business session held on the morn- 
ing of December 1, at Church House, West- 
minster, Mr Roy Harrod, M.A., F.B.A., gave 
an address on The Next Fifty Years. 

The title of the address, said Mr Harrod, 
reflected the purpose, of the meeting—to 
celebrate the last fifty years of remarkable 
progress in accountancy and, in particular, 
by the Association. Accounting was a 
comparative luxury, as could be seen from 
the primitive state of accounting in under- 
developed countries and, even in the 
United Kingdom in farming. It would be 
extraordinarily interesting to learn more 
about Soviet accountancy: beneath slogans 
and ideologies lay the facts and problems 
with which accountancy dealt and these 
must be similar whatever the régime. 

Economic science was passing from 
generalisations of a merely qualitative kind 
to the attempt to formulate quantitative 
laws. They required, as raw materials, 
figures which only the accountant could 
supply. There were differences in point of 
view. The accountant’s duty was to adhere 
to hard facts—payments recorded or in- 
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voices in a file. The economist was more in- 
terested in motives and purposes. In recent 
years, the relation of depreciation allow- 
ances to inflation had been a burning ques- 
tion for British industry. Economists tended 
to wish to see the allowance on existing 
equipment stepped up to its replacement 
costs. Accountants preferred reference to 
the hard fact of actual recorded cost, and 
feared that the alternative method might 
lead to a piling up of hypotheticals on hypo- 
theticals. Compromise was possible and 
had been adopted by some firms. 

Mr Harrod said he took the view that the 
Inland Revenue should allow firms to 
choose their own rates of depreciation on 
various types of equipment. This could, he 
thought, be squared with sound account- 
ancy and would be of immense value both 
in promoting the competitive efficiency of 
British industry and in making us less 


dependent on American machinery, by pro- 
viding British machine-making firms with a 
large enough flow of orders to justify pro- 
duction of various specialised types. The 
right rate of depreciation was purely a 
matter of business judgment. 

Social accounting had made immense 
progress in the last ten years, and was of 
great importance for national economic 
policy. Here, too much estimation was in- 
volved to accord with the strict canons of 
accountancy proper. But this would gradu- 
ally be eliminated. He would urge account- 
ants to study these social accounts; an 
understanding of how the raw material 
which they provided was being put together, 
and used to shape national policy, must 
provoke new thought about the treatment 
of their own specialist problems. Let it be 
remembered that whether Bank Rate was 
raised, or new taxation levied, might well 


be largely determined by what the social 
accounts revealed. 


The President of the Association then 
closed the formal proceedings of the 
celebrations. 


Other Social Events 

Many members, guests and their 
ladies attended theatre matinées, a 
reception by the President and Mrs Mac- 
farlane Gray in Fishmongers’ Hall, and 
all-day visits to various places in and 
around London. There were also num- 
erous small luncheon and dinner parties 
during the three days of the celebra- 
tions, which were brought to a close 
with a jubilee ball at Grosvenor House, 
Park Lane, from 9 p.m. to 2 a.m. 


Partnership Changes and Losses 


THE COMPLICATIONS CAUSED by the Finance Acts of 1953 
and 1954 are many. What follows shows a few of them. 
A, B and C were in partnership until August 5, 1954, 


when A retired. Accounts were made up annually to Octo- 
ber 5. Profits were shared equally after allowing for a 
salary of £900 a year to B and £600 a year to C. The rele- 


vant figures were as follows: 


Profits (P) and Losses (L) as Capital 
adjusted for Income Tax— Allowances Loss 6.4.54 to 5.8.54 4/12 x £3,600 1,200 
years to October 5 available Loss 6.10.53 to 5.4.54 6/12 x £3,600 1,800 
1950 P £3,700 1951-52 £400 
1951 P £4,810 1952-53 £490 3,000 
1952 P £3,100 1953-54 £460 Profit 6.8.53 to 5.10.53 2/12 x £300 50 
1953 P £ 300 1954-55 £390 a 
1954 L £3,600 £2,950 
The computations would proceed: Capital allowances 6.4.54 to 5.8.54 4/12 x 
Assessments on A, B and C £390 130 
Capital (Those from 6.8.53 to 5.4.54 have already 
Allowances Net been used) 
1951-52 £3,700 £400 £3,300 
1952-53 £4,810 £490 £4,320 Terminal loss £3,080 
1953-54 £3,100 £460 £2,640 
1954-55 Nil Nil A’s share is 4 (£3,080-++-£1,500 (salaries))= £1,527 
Division of Assessments —s 
: r : If A has sufficient other income he can make a claim 
1951-52 under Section 341 of the Income Tax Act, 1952 (see 
Salary .. ihe . _ 900 600 below). Alternatively, he can reclaim tax on the reduction 
Balance (£3,300-£1,500) 600 600 600 of his income by the following amounts in respect of 
— the terminal loss: 
£600 £1,500 £1,200 £ 
5-53 1953-54 380 
1952-83 940 
Balance (£4,320-£1,500) 940 940 940 1951-52 207 
£940 £1,840 £1,540 £1,527 


1953-54 £ £ £ 
Salary .. 900 600 
Balance (£2,640-£1,500) 380 380 380 
£380 £1,280 £980 
Terminal Loss 
£ 
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As B and C are continuing in the business, they cannot 
claim relief under the terminal loss provisions of Section 
18, Finance Act, 1954. Their right is to carry forward the 
loss and unallowed capital allowances under Section 19, 
Finance Act, 1953, unless they claim relief under Section 
341. 


The loss for the purposes of Section 341 claims would 
be as follows: 


£ 
1953-54 
6/12 x £300— 6/12 x £3,600 £1,650 loss 
Shared A — }(£1,650-+ £1,500) £1,050 loss 
B £900—£1,050 150 loss 
C £600—£1,050 450 loss 
£1,650 loss 
1954-55 
(to 5.8.54 when business assessed as 
discontinued) 
4/12 « £3,600 oe .. £1,200 loss 
Unused capital allowances 4/12 « £390 130 loss 
£1,330 loss 
Shared A—} (£1,330-+-£500 salaries) ) £610 loss 
B £300—£610 £310 loss 
C £200—£610 £410 loss 


For carrying forward under Section 19, Finance Act, 
1953, the loss would be: 
Loss 6.10.53 to 5.8.54 10/12 » £3,600 = £3,000 


Shared A B & 
£ £ £ 
Salary .. - 750 500 


Balance (£3,000-+ £1,250) —1,416 —1,417 —1,417 


£Nil £6--67 £—917 


Capital allowances unallowed are treated as a loss in 
the period 6.4.54 to 5.8.54: 
4/12 « £390 £130 


Shared—B £43 C £43 


Summary: Relief available on the following amounts: 
If claim under Section 


341: A B Cc 
3 £ £ 
1953-54 1,050 150 450 


1954-55 610 310 410 


If terminal loss claim 
under Section 18 
(1954) total relieved . . 


If carry-forward under 
Section 19 (1953)... — £667 £917 
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The loss from 6.8.54 to 5.10.54 will go into the calcu- 
lation of the profit or loss from 6.8.54 to 5.4.55 for assess- 
ment on B and C equally. 


It now remains to see what would be the effect of a 
claim under Section 19, Finance Act, 1953, for assessment 
as if there were no cessation on the change of ownership: 


Assessments on A, B and C 
Up to and including 1953-54, the assessments would be as 
above. 


That for 1954-55 would be .. 2s .. £300 
Less capital allowances in 390 
Nil 


Leaving £90 capital allowances unused. 

Had there been a (net) assessment, it would have been 
split between A, B, and C on the one hand and B and C 
on the other on a time basis. 

A’s only remedy for the loss would be a claim under 
Section 341. For 1953-54, this would be computed as 
above. For 1954—55, however, it would be limited to: 


4/12 x £3,600 £1,200 
Capital allowances unused (to 5.8.54) 
£1,230 loss 

A B 

£ £ £ 
Salary, four months .. 300 =. 200 
Balance (£1,230-+ £500) .. —577 —577 —576 
Loss on .. £577 £277 £376 


if B and C decide to carry forward their shares of loss 
under Section 342, as applied by Section 19, Finance Act, 
1953, these would be arrived at as follows: 


Loss to 5.8.54 A B : 
10/12 » £3,600 £ £ £ 
£ 
3,000 
“1.250 Salary 750 500 
£4,250 Loss 1417 —1,417 —1,416 
Shares of loss ‘i Nil 667 916 
Shares of unused capi- 
tal allowances £90 _- 30 30 
£697 £946 


A’s share cannot be carried forward. 

The loss from 6.8.54 to 5.10.54 would enter into the 
computations of the new partnership of B and C. 

Had there been changes in the bases of sharing profits 
during the years, these would have complicated the cal- 
culations still further. Enough has been said here, how- 
ever, to indicate the start of the problem! 
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Taxation Notes 


Income Tax and Building Societies 

The Building Societies’ Association has published a 
memorandum called The Income Tax Arrangements— 
1954-55, at a price of 5s. For anyone interested in these 
arrangements this is an admirable production. Following 
a short introduction there are reproduced the provisions 
of Section 445 of the Income Tax Act, 1952, which give 
statutory effect to the arrangements. The actual arrange- 
ments for 1954-55 follow with notes on each of the 
clauses; not the least valuable feature is the appendix 
containing specimen computations. Space is provided for 
the insertion of subsequent amendments. It is interesting 
to note that the composite rate for 1954-55 is 5s Id in 
the £. 


Aggregation 

Non-aggregation of settled and unsettled property where 

the latter does not exceed £10,000 (increased from £2,000 

by the Finance Act, 1954, for deaths after July 29, 1954) 

can make a great difference to the rate of duty payable. 
Property settled by the will of the deceased is regarded 

as part of the unsettled property for this purpose. 


Illustration; 
£ £ 
Free estate .. 3,000 
Gift made within five years . 600 
Policy on deceased’s life kept up by him for 
the benefit of a donee e .. 1,000 4,600 
Small annuity purchased by deceased for 
his wife, to start on his — 
value 800 
Three nomination policies i in favour of his 
4,800 
9,400 
Settled property under deceased's marriage 
settlement . . £100,000 


Had the settled property to be aggregated the first three 
items would be aggregated with the £100,000, giving an 
estate of £104,600 and estate aod —_ as follows: 
* £100,000 at 45 per cent ; .. £45,000 

Excess over £100,000 4,600 


Total duty £49,600 


Apportioned between settled and unsettled property in the 
ratio 100,000: 4,600. 

Non-aggregation, however, leaves the unsettled pro- 
perty as an estate by itself, bearing duty at 2 per cent, 
i.e. £92, making the total duty £45,092. 

Had the settled property been £110,000, then with 
aggregation both settled and unsettled property would 
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have borne duty at 50 per cent; whereas the relief would 
make the duty :— 


£110,000 at 50 per cent .. £55,000 
£4,600 at 2 per cent 92 
£55,092 


In any event the fourth and fifth items each forms an 
estate by itself. The nomination policies would bear duty 
at one per cent. 

If the unsettled property exceeds £10,000, the duty pay- 
able on it is not to exceed the amount of the excess plus 
the duty which would have been so payable if the un- 
settled property were reduced rateably by the amount of 
the excess. This is termed ‘tapering’ relief. 


Illustration: 
(a) Settled property £45,000 
(b) Free estate ae £9,000 
(c) Nomination policies . . £1,500 


Aggregation would make the duty payable on (a) and (+) 
£54,000 at 35 per cent, a total of £18,900. 
Tapering relief would make the duty owe, 


On (a) at 35 per cent - : £15,750 
(b) Excess of (b) and (c) over £10, 000 - 500 
Free estate .. £9,000 
Deduct: 
9,000 
10,500 £500 = 
4 per cent on 8,571 =342 
— 842 
Total £16,592 


It will be seen that there is no relief for the settled 
property. 

Since item (c) totals less than £3,000, it is exempt even 
if all the policies are for the benefit of one person. 


Income Transferred to Grandchildren 

A grandparent may transfer investments to trustees to be 
held on behalf of a grandchild with the effect that the 
income from those investments ceases to be his and be- 
comes that of the grandchild. The transfer of the income 
is also possible without the transfer of investments. This 
is done by means of a deed of covenant in favour of the 
child, or in favour of a trustee on behalf of the child, 
whereby the grandparent undertakes to pay to or for the 
child’s behalf a certain sum for a period which can exceed 
six years. The trustee will be able to make repayment 
claims on behalf of the child, or if the child is earning in- 
come he may be entitled to make such claims himself. 
The grandparent will be allowed to deduct from his in- 
come for sur-tax purposes the gross amount payable 
under the covenant. This situation arises under Section 
415 of the Income Tax Act, 1952, which permits the 
deduction of such payments under a covenant if the pay- 
ment is made to an individual for his own use, or is 
applicable for the benefit of an individual named in the 
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settlement, or is applicable for the benefit of a child or 
children ofan individual named in the settlement. The 
same Section provides that income from property of 
which the settlor has divested himself absolutely is not 
regarded as his for sur-tax purposes. 

The settlement, of course, will not be effective for sur- 
tax purposes, or indeed for income tax purposes, if there 
is any reciprocal provision between the grandparent and 
the parent of the child whereby the parent of the child is 
making some quid pro quo for the payment. 

Confusion seems to exist in some minds about grand- 
children because of the very restrictive provisions regard- 
ing infant children of a parent. So long as an infant child 
is unmarried, any income which the parent has trans- 
ferred to him either by means of the transfer of invest- 
ments or by a deed of covenant remains for tax purposes 
that of the parent. It is therefore impossible to make any 
repayment claims on behalf of the child and the parent 
reaps no benefit for sur-tax purposes. Nevertheless, he 
will have to pay over the income under the settlement to 
the child or to the trustees for the child. 

The only way in which a parent can save tax by means 
of making over income for the benefit of his child is by 
entering into an accumulating settlement whereby he 
transfers investments to trustees to be held until the child 
reaches twenty-one or some later age, the income in the 
meantime to be accumulated. Even in these circumstances, 
if any of the income is spent on the child during his 
minority then it must be treated as income of the parent 
at the gross equivalent of the amount spent, not exceed- 
ing, of course, the accumulated income in the settlement. 

In any case where income is treated as the income of 
the parent then he is entitled to reclaim from the trustees 
of the settlement any additional income tax or sur-tax 
which he has had to suffer as a result of the income being 
treated as his. 

The effect of income being treated as income of the 
child or grandchild is important because if the child’s 
income in his own right exceeds £85 in the year the parent 
will not be entitled to the child relief. There is one minor 
loop-hole in that in the year in which a child is born it is 
possible to treat income made over to the child under 
either a settlement or a deed of covenant as that of the 
child. This operates because the Act only applies to a 
child who is living and under the age of twenty-one on 
the sixth day of April beginning the year of assessment. 
In the year in which the child reaches twenty-one, techni- 
cally the income still remains that of the parent because 
the child was under twenty-one on April 6, the beginning 
of the year of assessment. There is, however, an Inland 
Revenue concession to deal with accumulating settle- 
ments on this point, whereby the income is not deemed 
to be that of the child in the year in which he attains 
twenty-one. 


Tolley’s Income Tax Charts 

The 1954-55 edition of Tolley’s Chart-Manual on income 
tax, sur-tax, and so on, the thirty-ninth in the series, has 
now been published at 12s 6d net. This edition includes 
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the important changes in the law made by the Finance 
Act, 1954, such as that instituting investment allowances, 
altering the basis of assessment in the event of certain 
company reconstructions, and providing for terminal loss 
relief. The form of the Chart-Manual is the same as that 
of last year but there is an enlargement and some re- 
arrangement to accommodate the new material. 

Tolley’s Synopsis of Profits Tax, price 5s net, is likewise 
brought up-to-date and forms a complete synopsis of the 
law with illustrations. 

Tolley’s Synopsis of Estate Duty, price 5s 6d net, in- 
cludes the alterations made by the Finance Act, 1954, and 
appears to cover all aspects of the duty. 

Tolley’s Synopsis of Taxation in the Republic of Ireland, 
price 2s 6d net, seems to be the only up-to-date publica- 
tion dealing with taxation in that country and points out 
the differences between the law in the United Kingdom 
and in the Republic. Examples of double taxation relief 
calculations are included. 

Tolley’s Income Taxes in the Channel Islands and Isle 
of Man, price 5s net, gives details of the law, rates of tax, 
allowances, etc., for Jersey, Guernsey and the Isle of Man 
and details of the double taxation agreements and 
Guernsey unilateral relief. 

All these publications are extremely useful additions 
to the library of an accountant’s office and are published 
by Chas. H. Tolley & Co., 15 High Street, Croydon, 
Surrey, and 33 Nottingham Place, London, W.1. 


Expenses Deductible under Schedule E 

We regret that a misprint occurred in the note in the 
December issue. On page 461, the eighth line of the first 
column, printed as “‘Professional subscriptions are now 
allowable . . . .” should read “‘Professional subscriptions 
are not allowable... .” 


Age Relief and Net United Kingdom Rates of Tax 

A taxpayer is always allowed to set his reliefs against his 
income to his best advantage. Accordingly, where he has 
income regarded as taxed at varying rates, he is entitled 
to set all reliefs (other than earned income relief) first 
against the income taxed at the highest rate, then against 
the income taxed at the next highest rate, and so on. 


Illustration: A single man, aged sixty-six, has the following 
income: 


£ Net U.K. Rate 
Pension 85 — 
Dividend 200 (a) 9/- 
Dividend 140 (b) 4/9 
Dividend 110 (c) 2/4 
535 
Age Relief 119 
Personal 120 
239 
£296 
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The tax repayable would be calculated thus: 


£ 
Reliefs 239 
Less untaxed income 85 


(a) £154 at 9/- 


£100 (a) 46 at 6/6 


(6) 54 at 4/9 
(6) 86 at 4/- 
£1504 64 at 2/4 
(c) 46 at 2/- 


Before 1952 the Revenue took the view that the age 
relief must be regarded as appropriate to each class of 
income, so that the age relief on £85 would be deducted 
from the £85, the age relief on £200 from the £200, and 
so on. This naturally resulted in a lower repayment. 


Further illustration: 
£ Net U.K. Rate 


Building society interest 80 = 
Dividend 400 (a) 8/2 
Dividend 100 (4) 2/6 
580 
Age relief 129 
Personal relief 120 
249 
Building society 
interest 80 
— 329 
£251 
Repayment: (a) £249 at 8/2 
(a) £100 at 6/6 
£150 (a) £51 at 4/- 


(b) £99 at 2/6 
(b) £1 at 2/- 


Quick Succession Relief 

Since 1914, where estate duty has become payable on any 
property consisting of land or a business (not being a 
business carried on by a company), or any interest in 
land or such a business, passing on the death of any 
person, and subsequently within five years duty again 
becomes payable on the same property, or any part of it, 
passing on the death of the person to whom the property 
passed on the first death, the duty payable on the second 
death in respect of the property in question is reduced as 
follows: 


Estate duty 

reduced by 

Second death (percentage) 
Within 1 year of first death 50 
» 2 years of first death 40 
3 ” ” 30 
5 ” ” 10 


Where the value is different on the two deaths, relief 
applies only to the duty on the lower of the two values, 
since only that value is taxed twice. 
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Illustration: A died leaving to B a business valued at 
£10,000 and land valued at £7,000. A’s estate paid duty at 
18 per cent. B died within three years, when the business was 
valued at £12,000 and the land at £6,500. Duty was payable 
at 21 per cent. 

The relief is calculated as follows :— 

Business Land 
Duty at 21% on £12,000=£2,520 on £6,500=£1,365 0 0 
Relief at 30% 
of 21% on 30% 
£10,000 £630 on£l1,365= £409 10 


Net duty payable £1,890 £955 10 0 


In respect of deaths on or after July 30, 1954, the relief 
also applies to shares or debentures that have to be 
valued on two successive deaths under Section 55, 
Finance Act, 1940 (or by reference to their sale price 
under Section 30, Finance Act, 1954). In that case, the 
relief applies only to the part of the value of the shares 
which is attributable to the value of the land of the com- 
pany (or of a subsidiary) or to the value of the assets used 
by the company (or its subsidiary) in a business not con- 
sisting mainly in the holding of or dealing in investments 
other than land. 


Illustration: A died leaving 10,000 shares valued at £3 each 
to B, who died within two years of A, when the shares were 
valued at £4 each. On A’s death 75 per cent of the value of the 
shares was attributable to land or business assets; on B’s 
death the percentage was 60. Relief is therefore due on 75 per 
cent of £30,000 =£22,500 or 60 per cent of £40,000 = £24,000, 
whichever is lower, i.e. on £22,500 at 40 per cent of the rate of 
duty payable on B’s death. 


Sur-tax and Controlled Companies 

Except for controlled investment companies (where sur- 
tax directions are automatic), the ““Chancellor’s umbrella” 
(i.e. the statement made in Parliament to the effect that 
so long as distributions were not reduced and the money 
did not get into the members’ pockets in some other 
way, no directions were being made) has acted as a shel- 
ter over controlled companies since the war. Various 
statements in the House of Commons on dividend policy 
recently made it seem as if the shelter was to be less reli- 
able, and we now learn that in the official view if a com- 
pany has once had a direction the umbrella no longer 
protects it: whether a reasonable dividend has been paid 
in respect of each year after the removal of the umbrella 
becomes a matter for argument. 

As we have said before, we regard it as axiomatic that 
the Inland Revenue are entitled to take decisions, to have 
an “official view” and to have the right to change their 
view. We think, however, that so important a view as that 
mentioned ought to have been made public. Any change 
in the official view ought also to be made public. In- 
spectors of Taxes have difficulty in keeping up-to-date 
with all the changes in the law and practice; accountants 
and other taxpayers have no chance of learning about 
the changes in practice until they are announced or met 
in an actual case. 
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Valuations of Shares under Section 55, 
Finance Act, 1940 


As a result of Section 29, Finance Act, 1954, in respect of 


deaths on or after July 30, 1954, the Section 55 valuation 
still applies where there pass on the death shares or 
debentures of a company of which the deceased had 
voting control at any time during the five years ending 
with his death. 

In any other case: 

(a) If the deceased had powers equivalent to control 
during a continuous period of two years in the five 
years in question; or 

(5) If he received during a continuous period of two 
years in the five years in question dividends which when 
added to interest accrued on debentures formed more 
than one-half of the total dividends and interest which 
could be treated as his benefits under Sections 47 and 
48, Finance Act, 1940, or would have fallen to be so 
treated if he had made a transfer of property to the 
company; or 

(c) If the deceased had at any time in the five years 
(not being a time when some other person had control 
of the company) a beneficial interest in one-half or 
more of the shares and debentures; 

the Section 55 valuation will apply only if one of the fol- 
lowing conditions is satisfied : 

(i) that immediately after the deceased’s death a per- 
son having control or powers equivalent to control 
of the company, either alone or in conjunction with his 
relatives, has a beneficial interest in possession in the 
shares or debentures; 

(ii) that immediately before and after the death the 
shares or debentures are held by the trustees of some 
trust who then have control of the company by virtue 
of shares in or debentures of the company held by them 
as such trustees; 

(iii) in the case of shares or debentures being liable 
as a gift inter vivos, that the donee or other person 
becoming entitled has control or powers equivalent to 
control, either immediately after the death or at any 
time after the making of the gift, either alone or in con- 
junction with relatives (Section 29, Finance Act, 1954). 
Sections 29 and 31 need careful study to see the other 

details, particularly the definitions of various terms, such 
as “control,” “debenture,” etc. 


Red Tape 
Section 51 of the Finance Act, 1949, now Section 510 of 
the Income Tax Act, 1952, regularised a procedure which 
had previously been carried out in practice, particularly 
in connection with Schedule D appeals, whereby agree- 
ment between the Inspector of Taxes or the Special Com- 
missioners and the taxpayer was regarded as determining 
the appeal. The Section, like the previous -practice, is 
reasonable, as otherwise any appeal would require adju- 
dication formally by the Appeal Commissioners. Under 
Section 510 an agreement has the same finality as an 
appeal formally determined. 

We are a little perturbed, however, by the formalities 
upon which the Special Commissioners are insisting in 
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regard to such agreements. The following is a specimen 
of what is happening: 

In September, 1954, a taxpayer appealed against his 
sur-tax assessment on the grounds that it was excessive 
by a stated amount, giving the reasons. Exactly one 
month later a letter was sent by the Special Com- 
missioners stating that they proposed to reduce the 
assessment by that stated amount and asked the tax- 
payer whether he agreed. The taxpayer thereupon 
wrote to the Special Commissioners stating that there 
was no apparent reason for replying to their letter as 
this merely gave effect to the reduction asked for. 
However, a fortnight later came a letter from the 
Special Commissioners noting the taxpayer agreed to 
the adjustment and enclosing an amended demand 
note. 

This reminds us of Alice in Wonderland. The cost in- 
volved in all these letters is not negligible. Perhaps some 
of our learned readers will state whether it is really 
necessary for the Special Commissioners to have to write 
to say, in effect, “I agree with your contention, do you 
stiil agree?” 


Changes in P.A.Y.E. Practice 

The Income Tax (Employments) (No. 5) Regulations, 
1954, which came into operation on December 2, make 
minor amendments to the regulations governing P.A.Y.E. 
tax. 

The definition of employer is widened to include holders 
of statutory offices who pay emoluments neither on their 
own behalf nor on behalf of any other person but in the 
exercise of duties imposed upon them by Statute. It is 
provided that tax shall be deducted by an employer when 
paying emoluments to a former employee who has left 
and for whom he no longer holds a tax deduction card. 
There is transferred from the Commissioners of Inland 
Revenue to the Collector the power to require payment of 
tax by an employee instead of by the employer where the 
employer has inadvertently failed to deduct the tax from 
the employee’s pay. The Commissioners of Inland 
Revenue are empowered to require an employee himself 
to pay tax on his emoluments where they consider that he 
acquiesced in a wilful omission by the employer to deduct 
the tax. It also provides that, if where tax not deducted 
by the employer is to be collected from the employee, any 
dispute between employer and employee about whether 
any tax was in fact deducted and, if so, how much, is to 
be determined by the appropriate body of appellate 
Commissioners. The provisions of the Income Tax Acts 
requiring an employer to make a return of expenses 
allowances and other payments to or for the benefit of 
directors and certain employees are adapted to permit the 
use of a form of return more convenient for P.A.Y.E. 
purposes. Where the Inspector considers that an em- 
ployee’s objection to an assessment cannot be settled by 
agreement and that the employee is unreasonably delay- 
ing giving notice of appeal to the appellate Commission- 
ers, the Inspector himself is now empowered to refer the 
objection to the Commissioners as though it were a formal 


appeal. 
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Recent Tax Cases 


By W. B. COWCHER, 0.B.E., B. LITT. 


Income Tax 

Trade carried on  jointly—Farmer— 
Agreement with firm of merchants for 
production and sale of crop to be raised 
on part of farm— Net profits to be divided 
equally— Whether a partnership—Income 
Tax Act, 1952, Schedule D, Cases I and 

George Hall and Son vy. Platt (Ch. 
October 15, 1954, T.R. 331) was a case 
where the appellants, farmers owning 
and occupying a farm in the Fens, ap- 
pealed against a decision by General 
Commissioners confirming an assess- 
ment for 1950/1 made upon them and a 
firm of merchants jointly in respect of 
the profits arising from a crop of carrots 
raised and sold in the season 1949/50. 
(It is not stated in the judgment whether 
objection to joint assessment had been 
made upon behalf of the merchants or, 
in view of earlier practice, what was the 
real reason for the Revenue’s having a 
joint assessment raised for 1950/1.) The 
merchants in question, Messrs Rowe and 
Manchett, carried on business both as 
farmers and as merchants of agricultural 
produce and as part of their business 
were accustomed to enter into agree- 
ments with other farmers for the grow- 
ing and marketing of crops grown on 
the latter’s lands. There had been in 
fact similar agreements between the ap- 
pellants and the merchants for a number 
of years. The agreement in the case was 
made on January 4, 1949, and the issue 
was whether it constituted a partnership 
between the parties to it—not a general 
partnership but one limited within the 
scope of the agreement—or whether it 
was a turning by the appellants of their 
land to advantage by permitting the 
merchants to grow a crop thereon upon 
the terms that they were to be paid part 
of the proceeds of sale. 

The terms of the agreement were, of 
course, all-important and were as fol- 
lows: 

(1) The farmers will find the land and all 
horse labour for the crop being paid 
therefor out of the proceeds of sale 
of the crop; 


(2) The merchants will find all the seed 
and manure and all hand labour 
necessary for cleaning and harvesting 
the crop and will harvest and sell the 
crop being paid therefor out of the 
proceeds of sale of the crop; 


(3) After payment of all such expenses 
any balance remaining is to be divided 
into two equal parts one of which is 
to belong to the farmers and the other 
to the merchants; 

(4) The merchants will render a proper 
account to the farmers on completion 
of the transaction and will pay them 
thereupon the total amount shown to 
be due to them. 


The agreement had been carried out; 
the sale of the crop had been conducted 
solely by the merchants and it had been 
proved before the Commissioners that 
there was no joint banking account and 
no joint assets. Other features submitted 
to the Court upon appellants’ behalf 
were that there was no reference to part- 
nership capital, no joint ownership of 
any property, no joint employees and no 
evidence of either of the parties holding 
out the other as his partner. Further, 
there was no common duty or obligation 
which the parties had to share; each had 
his own duties carefully and fully laid 
down in the agreement and there was 
nothing in the agreement constituting 
one party the agent of the other for the 
carrying out of his duties. Whether there 
was a sharing of losses under the agree- 
ment was a point in dispute. Curiously 
enough, the agreement did not contem- 
plate losses; and, although counsel for 
the Crown argued that there was in fact 
a sharing of losses in the event of ex- 
penses exceeding proceeds because there 
would have to be an abatement of the 
parties’ claims on the proceeds, it was 
replied upon the appellants’ behalf that 
each received back a part of the pro- 
ceeds and, according as the figures 
varied, the shares in the loss would vary. 
It was apparently not disputed that there 
would be a sharing of losses if expenses 
exceeded proceeds and counsel for the 
Crown pointed out that as it was not 
contended that the case was one of 
general partnership but only partnership 
in a single specific venture, the absence 
of the ordinary features of a general 
partnership was not surprising. The case 
of John Gardner and Bowring Hardy and 
Co. Lid. v. C.1.R. (1930, 9 A.T.C. 332; 
15 T.C. 602), where the facts were very 
similar, was relied on in support of the 
Crown’s contention; and Upjohn, J., 
hesitatingly upheld the decision of the 
Commissioners. 
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He said, after referring to the case of 
Badeley v. Consolidated Bank (1888, 38 
Ch. D. 238): 

You have to look at the whole agree- 
ment, and see whether, on considering all 
the relevant circumstances, a partnership 
was intended or not. 


and the only comment the present writer 
would make upon this declaration is 
that the words ‘ta partnership”’ must be 
read as “a relationship which the law 
regards as a partnership.” Many a man 
has found to his dismay that his “inten- 
tion” will be gleaned from the operative 
words of the agreement and that even a 
declaration therein that it is not to con- 
stitute a partnership is ineffective to 
protect him from the obligations of part- 
nership. Whether or not a partnership 
exists is a question of fact: but often one 
of the difficulties of the problem is the 
relation between causes and conse- 
quences. In the present case, for ex- 
ample, the absence of certain usual 
features was, it was urged, indicative of 
no-partnership. If, however, partnership 
was found to exist, then, unless there 
was express provision to the contrary, 
the missing features would, in so far as 
necessary, be supplied by the provisions 
of the Partnership Act, 1890, itself; and, 
in regard to losses, it would seem that a 
loss shown by the partnership account 
would then have to be shared equally 
between the appellants and the mer- 
chants unless they agreed otherwise. In 
a vast number of other cases relations 
which amount either to joint ventures 
or to sub-partnerships exist of which 
the Revenue, for practical reasons, has 
hitherto as in the present case taken no 
cognisance. Any change of policy will, 


no doubt, also be dictated and limited 


by similar considerations. 


Income Tax 

Schedule E—Office or employment— 
Travelling expenses—Obligation to keep 
a car—Claim for allowance of difference 
between cost of travelling from home to 
office by car and cost of travelling by 
train—Income Tax Act, 1918, Schedule 
E, Rule 9. 


Burton vy. Rednall (Ch. October 14, 
1954, T.R. 329) was an “expenses” case, 
where a taxpayer assessed under Sched- 
ule E had been refused relief both by the 
Inspector and by the General Com- 
missioners on appeal. It required what 
must have proved a costly lesson in the 


High Court before he was convinced, if 


at all, that Rule 9 of Schedule E in the 
Income Tax Act, 1918 (now Rule 7 of 
the Ninth Schedule in the Income Tax 
Act, 1952) was so inelastic and inex- 
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orable as to make his claim inadmissible. 
The appellant became in February, 1948, 
the secretary of the Red Poll Cattle 
Society, whose offices were in Ipswich. 
At that time, unable to find a house in 
Ipswich which he could rent, he was 
forced against his will to take a house in 
the village of Cotton some nineteen 
miles from Ipswich. It was necessary for 
him to have a motor-car to carry out 
his duties and inasmuch as he had to 
make frequent visits to farmers in the 
surrounding country he was, according 
to the judgment, obliged by the society 
to do so. In some cases he motored from 
Cotton to the farm and, his business 
there completed, went on to Ipswich. As 
the Judge said, speaking of the car: 

As a practical matter, it is also essential 
for him to have it at Cotton, because it 
would be very silly to leave it in Ipswich, 
go by train to Ipswich and then, perhaps, 
motor out to some farm which is much 
nearer to Cotton. 


Although there was apparently an 
excellent train service, the appellant in 
the circumstances normally motored 
from Cotton to Ipswich; and he claimed 
to be allowed as expenses necessarily 
incurred the excess cost of travelling 
from Cotton to Ipswich by car over the 
cost of going by train. Upjohn, J., 
applying the rules laid down by the 
House of Lords in Ricketts v. Colquhoun 
(1926, 4 A.T.C. 565; 10 T.C. 118), said 
that to justify allowance the expense 
had to be one which the holder of an 
office was bound to incur, and it had to 
be incurred in the course of the perform- 
ance of his duties. Applying these tests, 
although “It is reasonable for him to do 
so—indeed he is bound to do so,” he 
held that when travelling from Cotton 
. to Ipswich and back he was either going 
to perform or returning from the per- 
formance of his duties. In those circum- 
stances, he was, he said, reluctantly 
forced to the conclusion that the appeal 
must fail. 

However much Rule 9 of Schedule E 
and its successor may be deemed to be 
harsh and unconscionable in its appli- 
cation to many cases, it may be said to 
have one virtue of no mean order. As 
interpreted in Ricketts v. Colquhoun, it 
does lay down certain definite conditions 
which have to be fulfilled before ex- 
penses become allowable. 


Income Tax 


Schedule D—Deduction in computing 
profits—Company operating railway 
abroad—Local social legislation—Salary 


compensation payable to employees on 
cessation of employment—Total sum 
payable only then calculable but irredu- 
cible minimum sum payable in respect of 
each year of service—Whether minimum 
sums to be regarded as deferred remuner- 
ation for the year in respect of which 
payable and allowable as deduction in 
computing profits of that year. 


Owen vy. Southern Railway of Peru 
Ltd. (Ch. October 15, 1954, T.R. 335) 
was a case where the issue was both in- 
teresting and important. The respondent 
operates a railway in the Republic of 
Peru and, of necessity, has a large num- 
ber of employees, salaried and wage- 
earning. In 1924, by a law of the Repub- 
lic, No. 4916, a scheme of retirement 
benefits called ‘“‘compensation”’ was in- 
troduced providing for lump-sum pay- 
ments to be made by employers on the 
cessation of employments. It applied 
only to “‘black-coated” workers, and was 
the first of a series. In the judgment, 
reference is made to six later laws, Nos. 
5119, 6871, 8439, 9463, 10211 and 10289. 
These laws extended both the area of 
application and the amounts of com- 
pensation payable. In particular, Law 
No. 8439 provided that in case of the 
death of an employee the compensation 
should be paid to the deceased’s heirs 
or, in default, to his dependants, whilst 
by Law No. 10211 the scheme was ex- 
tended to wage-earners. Save in certain 
cases, e.g. dismissal for misconduct on 
the part of an employee, the liability of 
the employer to pay compensation was 
inescapable. No “‘contracting-out”’ was 
permissible; and if an employee gave 
the appropriate statutory period of 
notice, forty days in the case of em- 
ployees within Law No. 4916 and fifteen 
days in the case of wage-earners, he 
would be entitled to be paid the com- 
pensation which had accrued. 

By article 2 of Law No. 6871 the 
nature of the “‘compensation” was de- 
fined as follows: 


Payment ... . from the legal view- 
point represents a remuneration which 
the employer pays for the work of his 
employee, whether the latter’s engage- 
ment is for an indefinite period or for a 
fixed time, and whether or not registered 
as a public deed, 


and the current method of computing 
the amount payable is best shown by 
two examples taken from the judgment. 


(1) “A” isdismissed (or retires voluntarily 
after giving proper notice) after twenty 
years’ service. His last year’s salary, £1,200 
per annum, is the highest reached by him. 
His compensation will be £100 multiplied 
by twenty, £2,000. In such a case, variations 
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of earnings during the twenty years would 
be irrelevant. 

(2) “B” receives £600 per annum for the 
first five years, £1,200 per annum for the 
next five years and £600 per annum for the 
next five years. He is then dismissed. His 
compensation will be at the rate of £100 per 
annum for the first ten years—the fact that 
he only earned £600 per annum for the first 
five years being irrelevant—and at the rate 
of £50 per annum for the last five years, 
making £1,250 in all. 

For the company it was claimed that 
provided the employee was not dis- 
missed for misconduct, etc., and in case 
of his voluntary retirement provided he 
gave the necessary notice, it was possible 
in every year to state with complete 
accuracy the minimum sum of com- 
pensation to which he would be entitled, 
and that that minimum sum could be 
regarded as deferred remuneration for 
that year and ought to be allowed to the 
company as a deduction in computing 
the year’s profits for income tax pur- 
poses. 

Applying this argument to the case of 
“B” it will be seen that for each of the 
first five years the “minimum” would be 
£50 but that for the sixth year in which 
his salary was £1,200 the amount would 
be £100 plus an additional £50 for each 
of the first five years, making £350 for 
the sixth year. For each of the next four 
years he gets £100. These are all mini- 
mum sums. If instead of his salary for 
the eleventh year being reduced it had 
been doubled he would be entitled to 
very much more in respect of the ten 
previous years. For the Crown, it was 
contended that the liability imposed 
upon the employer was not a liability 
for tax purposes until it had become an 
obligation to pay, i.e. upon death or 
retirement; and that the law provided 
not for a deferred payment based on 
salary year by year—and even if it did 
it was not conceded that the company 
would succeed—but for the obligation to 
make a payment on retirement which in 
nearly every case was based upon the 
last year’s salary. Further Crown argu- 
ments were that only the minimum sum 
attributable to any given year was cal- 
culable and that the right to any pay- 
ment was contingent upon good be- 
haviour by the employee. In no case, 
save in cases related to insurance, had 
the subject been allowed to deduct a 
wholly future and contingent liability. 

Counsel for the company replied that 
although the employee’s right was 
strictly contingent, the contingency was 
negative in that failure of the right 
depended upon some act or omission 
by the employee. Nothing the employer 
did could affect the employee’s right to 
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Fust one of the ways in which 


\\ sheer simplicity. 


An Australian sheep shearer has his busiest 
season from April (second month of Autumn) to 
January (mid-Summer); but the wool broker 
never has a quiet period. 


In Wool Exchanges, auctions of the wool ‘ clip’ 
are carried on in an atmosphere of constant 
excitement and ejaculation, and the broker has 
to be for ever alert to keep pace with the speed of 
proceedings. 

Tree acting for many clients — some of whom 
may be outside the Australian continent — he 
must have business systems which operate quickly 
and efficiently. For this reason most brokers, 
such as the Sidney firm of Dalgety & Co. use 
Kalamazoo methods. Graziers’ and _ sheep- 
farmers’ records too are Kalamazoo as a rule. 
Throughout the industry it is Kalamazoo for 
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When you buy a car! 


You may decide to purchase a mass production model. If you really 
appreciate quality and fine workmanship, your choice will be more 
\ limited, but your car will reflect that pride of ownership that makes 


for good living. 


In your business too, you may be satisfied with cheap paper, but 
if you wish to convey a sense of dignity and character, you will 
undoubtedly use one of the fine tub-sized, air-dried, rag content 


papers guaranteed by this seal. 


The best of products, whether they be your car, your clothes or your 
stationery, inevitably carry that quality and 


distinction by which you are judged in business. 


These papers are guaranteed to have a mini- 
mum rag content of 25%, and are tub-sized 


and air-dried. 
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payment on cessation. He contended 
that the true effect of the legislation was 
that there was deemed to be incorporated 
into every contract of service that at the 
end of each year the company became 
under a firm liability to pay to the 
employee a certain minimum sum in 
respect of his services for that year, the 
time of payment being the termination 
of the employment. It was, it was argued, 
a method of deferred remuneration as 
expressly stated in Law No. 6871. 

The Special Commissioners, obvious- 
ly influenced by the fact that the com- 
pany’s auditors had refused to sign the 
balance sheet without qualification un- 
less provision was made for the deferred 
payments, had decided in the company’s 
favour. Upjohn, J., reversed their 
decision; and at the commencement of 
his judgment he declared that they were 
not concerned “with any question of 
statutory allowances or prohibited de- 
ductions,”’ but with the question whether 
the deductions claimed ought to be 
allowed “in computing the full balance 
of profits and gains for the year as 
provided by Rule | of Case I of Schedule 
D.” This, it would seem, made the 
question one of commercial principles; 
and the judge went on to say that the 
company had to establish two proposi- 
tions, first that the legislation did pro- 
vide for deferred payments of a certain 
minimum sum for each year’s service 
and, secondly, that it was right to regard 
that sum as a proper obligation for 
income tax purposes of the year in which 
the services were rendered. He held that 
neither was established. On the first, he 
said he could see nothing in the legisla- 
tion of an intention to provide for 
deferred remuneration calculated by a 
certain minimum sum for each year 
referable to the services rendered in that 
year. As to this, one would have thought 
that if as the result of an enactment an 
employer did become liable to pay a 
definite minimum sum in respect of an 
employee's services in a year, that result 
must be deemed to be a statutory 
‘‘intention.”” The second proposition 
was negatived because: 

the ordinary rule is that the proper time 

to debit a liability of the company is 

when it has become a present liability or 
more truly an obligation; that is to say, 
in an ordinary case has become payable, 
although he admitted exceptions as in 
the case of deferred payments for goods. 

In the writer’s opinion, looking at 
the matter from the economic stand- 
point, the decision of the Special Com- 
missioners was sound. As regards the 
second proposition, it would be in- 
teresting to know whether the account- 


ancy profession agrees with the Judge’s 
view of how the liability should be dealt 
with on “ordinary commercial prin- 
ciples.” 


Income Tax 

Schedule D, Case 1—Deduction—Open- 
cast coalmining—Purchase of land for 
purpose of removing underlying coal— 
Covenant by vendor to repurchase land 
after extraction of coal—Whether ex- 
penditure on purchase and receipt on 
re-purchase revenue or capital trans- 
actions—Income Tax Act, 1918, Schedule 
D, Cases I and Il, Rule 3 f), (Income 
Tax Act, 1952. Section 137 (f)). 


Knight vy. Calder Grove Estates (Ch. 
October 20, 1954, T.R. 341) was an 
appeal raising the familiar question 
whether expenditure made by _ the 
respondents for the purposes of their 
trade was of a capital or revenue nature. 
The respondents were two companies 
which carried on trade in partnership as 
Calder Grove Estates. In 1946 they 
acquired by assignment the residue of a 
long lease of certain minerals underlying 
an area of some 640 acres in Yorkshire. 
These minerals so vested in them were 
divested by Section 5 of the Coal In- 
dustry Nationalisation Act, 1946, and 
became vested in the National Coal 
Board which, however, granted them a 
licence to work the minerals. Shortly 
afterwards the partners were minded to 
work some ten acres of the coal by open- 
cast methods and with this object by 
conveyance dated December 18, 1947, 
they acquired for £2,000 the fee simple 
of the land above the coal which they 
wished to extract. By the terms of the 
conveyance, after getting the coal they 
were to reinstate the overburden in 
manner directed by the vendor in 
writing, to replace the drainage and to 
fence off the property. The vendor upon 
his part covenanted to re-purchase the 
land so restored for £500. The coal was 
got and in 1952 the land was re-con- 
veyed to the vendor. The whole issue in 
the case was whether the £2,000 and £500 
were of revenue or capital character. 
The General Commissioners had found 
in favour of the respondents; but Up- 
john, J., reversed their decision. 

The Crown’s argument was that the 
partners were not dealers in land, that 
it was acquired for the purposes of coal- 
mining, could not be described as stock- 
in-trade or circulating capital and, on 
ordinary principles, fell to be treated as 
of a capital nature. For the respondents, 
upon the other hand, there were three 
contentions. First, it was claimed that 
the finding of the Commissioners that 
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the sum paid for the land was a revenue 
charge was a finding of fact which the 
Court ought not to disturb. Upjohn, J., 
rejected this argument, holding, on the 
authority of Bean v. Doncaster Amal- 
gamated Collieries Ltd. (1946, 25 A.T.C. 
15; 27 T.C. 303), that the question was 
a mixed one of fact and law on which 
the Courts frequently overruled Com- 
missioners. The second contention was 
that the purchase of land was so frequent 
as to constitute recurring expenditure, 
the Commissioners’ case showing that 
the partners had acquired in two cases 
other lands for a similar purpose, al- 
though in those cases they had not to 
restore the overburden and there was 
no provision for re-purchase by the 
vendors. In those cases no claim had 
been made for allowance of the sums 
paid. This second point about recurring 
expenditure had not been taken before 
the Commissioners and Upjohn, J., 
held that the point was not open to 
counsel for the respondents before him; 
and he declined to send the case back to 
the Commissioners. 

The third and what the Judge called 
the main contention was that the pay- 
ment of £1,500 net was really a transi- 
tory matter and should be looked at as 
the expense of getting the coal and, in 
support, Lord Cave’s famous dictum in 
Atherton v. British Insulated and Helsby 
Cables Ltd. (1906) (1926, 7 A.T.C. 548; 
10 T.C. 155) was relied on. Upjohn, J., 
in rejecting this argument said that the 
respondents could have adopted other 
means of getting the coal. No one had, 
he said, suggested that the purchase of 
the land was circulating capital, stock- 
in-trade, or anything of that sort. It was 
a purchase of land for the adventure and 
on ordinary principles was as much 
capital expenditure as if land were 
bought and a factory put upon it or land 
bought and a shaft sunk. In his judg- 
ment, the fact that the adventure was 
not likely to continue for many years 
was quite irrelevant. 

There is always the appearance of 
inequity in these cases and in some no 
doubt it is a reality. Nowadays, how- 
ever, no prudent person enters into such 
a contract without first taking the taxa- 
tion aspect into account. Supposing 
that in the present case the respondents 
had been advised prior to the contract 
that the £1,500 net would not be allowed 
as a deduction for tax purposes. On that 
footing, the tax on this sum would be 
simply an item to be taken into account 
in fixing the maximum net price which 
the respondents would be prepared to 
pay for the coal rather than go without 
it or having to get it by another method. 


—— 
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In such a case the incidence of the tax 
would be mainly on the landowner. 


Income Tax 

Trade—Unemployed clerk of works— 
Purchase of plot of land—House built 
thereon by personal labour of appellant 
during unemployment—Sale of house— 
Purchase of another plot of land on 
which another house built by personal 
labour whilst still unemployed—Both 
houses occupied by appellant and wife 
prior to sale—Appointment as clerk of 
works in a distant area—Removal from 
second house to take up appointment— 
Sale of second house—Whether a trade 
carried on—In what years profit assess- 
able. 


Page v. Pogson (Ch. October 26, 1954, 
T.R. 359) was a case of which the main 
facts are set out above. The appellant 
had built two bungalows at Barton-on- 
Sea, near Bournemouth and Christ- 
church, Hants, respectively. The first 
had been built between November, 1946, 
and December, 1948. In May, 1949, he 
sold it and then started on the second 
bungalow. In October, 1951, he was 
appointed as clerk of works to Wisbech 
R.D.C., some 200 miles away, and 
thereupon sold the second bungalow. 
He was assessed for income tax in respect 
of the profits on both sales. On appeal, 
the General Commissioners had found 
in his favour as regards the first house 
and against him on the second. The 
profits had been subsequently agreed at 
£1,000. The Commissioners had come to 
the conclusion that whilst the appellant 
had not built his first bungalow with the 
idea of re-sale or of carrying on the 
business of a builder, the success of the 
first transaction had encouraged him to 
build the second bungalow as a business 
venture. This was a finding of fact and 
Upjohn, J., said that whilst he might 
have come to a different conclusion he 
could not say that there was no evidence 
upon which the General Commissioners 
could reach their conclusions. A second 
point in the case was as to the year of 
assessment, the appellant contending 
that the profit should be spread over the 
two and a half years in which he was 
building the house, whilst the Com- 
missioners had upheld the Inspector’s 
contention that the whole should be 
taxed for the year of sale. Upjohn, J., 
again upheld the Commissioners’ de- 
cision. 

Upon the assumption that the Com- 
missioners were justified in finding that 
the second transaction was a business 
venture—the crucial point in the case— 
the fact of removal to Wisbech deter- 


mining the time of sale would not alter 
its character. 


Profits Tax 

Principal company and subsidiary com- 
pany—Grouping notice—Direction by 
Special Commissioners whereby income 
of principal company apportioned to 
members for sur-tax—Whether notwith- 
standing grouping notice profits of sub- 
sidiary company assessable to profits tax 
—Finance Act, 1920, Section 52(2)— 
Finance Act, 1922, Section 21—Finance 
Act, 1937, Sections 19, 20, 21, 22— 
Finance Act, 1947, Section 31. 


Heelex Investments Ltd. v. C.1.R.(Ch. 
October 20, 1954, T.R. 345) revealed 
that in certain cases the unpleasant 
consequences of direction and appor- 
tionment of a company’s income to its 
members for sur-tax under Section 21 
of Finance Act, 1922, may be mitigated 
by relief in an unintended quarter. At 
all material times the appellant com- 
pany was a subsidiary of Sidcup Invest- 
ments Ltd., a company within the mis- 
chief of Section 21. For the years 1947, 
1948 and 1949 the Special Commis- 
sioners had made directions whereby 
the income of Sidcup was apportioned 
among its members. By Section 19 of 
Finance Act 1937 the tax, then called 
the National Defence Contribution, was 
introduced and, subject to the exemp- 
tions set out in Section 19(5), it was to 
apply to the profits of all trades or 
businesses carried on by persons resi- 
dent in the United Kingdom. By Section 
22(1) of the same Act, in a case where a 
body corporate resident in the United 
Kingdom was a subsidiary of another 
such body also so resident, the principal 
company by written notice—there was 
no dispute in the case that the notice 
had been given—could require that for 
any chargeable accounting period to 
which the notice related and for all 
subsequent periods throughout which 
it continued to be a subsidiary com- 
pany the profits or losses of the sub- 
sidiary company should be treated as if 
they arose from the trade or business of 
the principal company. As the result of 
the notice given by Sidcup in 1948, 
assessments to profits tax had been made 
upon it in respect of the profits of both 
companies. 

In 1947, the scheme of the 1937 Act 
was re-cast and the tax was re-named 
the Profits Tax. By Section 31(1) indi- 
viduals and partnerships were exempted 
from the tax and by Section 31(2) it was 
not to apply to any trade or business 
carried on by a body corporate where 
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for the who!e of a chargeable accounting 
period the actual income was appor- 
tioned to its members under Section 21 
of the Finance Act, 1922. On September 
29, 1952, notice was given by the Speciai 
Commissioners to Sidcup applying Sec- 
tion 21 for the relevant years and, assum- 
ing the direction to become final and 
binding, Sidcup would be exempt from 
profits tax under Section 31(2). On this 
footing, for the years 1947, 1948 and 
1949, Sidcup had been repaid the profits 
tax already paid. The Revenue had, 
however, made upon the appellant com- 
pany, its subsidiary, fresh profits tax 
assessments for the two yearly periods 
ending on January 31, 1948, and 1949, 
respectively, upon the ground that where 
the principal company was not itself 
liable to profits tax the exemption of 
the subsidiary company by Section 22(2) 
of the Finance Act, 1937, had no appli- 
cation. For the Crown it was argued 
that for the exemption to apply there 
was an underlying assumption that the 
principal company was itself liable to 
the tax. 

This argument for the Crown was 
supported by reference to Birmingham 
District Power and Traction Co. Ltd. v. 
C.1.R. (1928, 141 Law Times 1), a case 
arising out of the Corporation Profits 
Tax imposed by Section 52 of the 
Finance Act, 1920. (That tax was abol- 
ished by Section 34 of the Finance Act, 
1924.) Certain classes of companies 
were exempted from the tax and by 
Section 53(3), a provision very similar 
in purport to Section 22(2) of the 1937 
Act, a principal company could give 
notice requiring that the profits of a 
subsidiary should be treated as if they 
were its own. The appellant company 
carried on a business which exempted it 
from Corporation Profits Tax; but it was 
the principal in relation to three other 
non-exempt companies and the Revenue 
had accepted its application that the 
profits of the subsidiary companies 
should be so treated. It had, however, 
assessed the principal company in respect 
of the profits of the subsidiaries. Ulti- 
mately, by a unanimous vote in the 
House of Lords the assessments were 
discharged upon the simple ground that 
the principal company was exempt. 
Lord Buckmaster, however, had held 
obiter that the Revenue had been wrong 
to accept the notice under Section 53(3); 
and it was his dicta which formed the 
substance of the Crown’s argument in 
the present case. His view, however, had 
found no support in the other speeches 
in that case. Here, the assessments had 
been made upon the subsidiary company 
and the Special Commissioners had 
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upheld them. Upjohn, J., reversed their 
decision. 

He said that there was one cardinal 
distinction between the case before him 
and the Corporation Profits Tax case; 
apart from the fact that all the opinions 
in the latter were obditer, in that at the 
time the notice under Section 22(2) was 
given by Sidcup and acted on it had to 
be assumed that it was not an exempt 
company. (The direction under Section 
21 of the Finance Act, 1922, was as men- 
tioned above not given until 1952.) The 
words of the statute were, he said, quite 
plain and the introduction of any under- 
lying assumption meant restricting the 
meaning of “principal company.’ He 
held that any company resident in the 
United Kingdom could give notice 
under Section 22(2) and, notice once 
given, it followed automatically that 
the profits of the subsidiary company 
had to be treated as the profits of the 
principal with all its consequences. The 
judgment strikes the present writer as 
both acute and legally satisfying. It 
would seem that even if the Revenue 
has not been “bitten by the same dog 
twice”’ it is a very similar animal. 
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Tax Cases—Advance Notes 
By H. MAJOR ALLEN 


CourRT OF APPEAL 
(Sir Raymond Evershed, M.R., Jenkins 
and Birkett, L.J.J.) 
Stow Bardolph Gravel Co. Ltd. v. Poole. 
November 16, 1954. 

This case was noted in ACCOUNTANCY 
for July, at page 274. 

The Court of Appeal unanimously 
reversed the decision of Harman, J., and 
restored the determination of the Com- 
missioners that the £2,000 claimed as a 
deduction was inadmissible. 


Bambridge vy. C.1.R. November 18, 1954. 

In 1933 the taxpayer’s parents trans- 
ferred certain assets to a Canadian com- 
pany. By settlements made in 1934 each 
parent transferred shares and debentures 
in the company to trustees on trust for 
the respective settlors during their life- 
time and thereafter for the taxpayer for 
life. The father died in 1936. The mother 
revoked her settlement in 1937, and died 


in 1939, leaving a will under which the 
taxpayer took a life interest in the shares, 
etc., in the company. The taxpayer was 
assessed to tax under the provisions of 
Section 18, Finance Act, 1936 (now 
Section 412, Income Tax Act, 1952) on 
the footing that she had acquired power 
to enjoy the whole income of the Cana- 
dian company. The Special Com- 
missioners confirmed the assessments, 
but Harman, J., held that they should be 
discharged so far as they related to the 
proportion of the income of the com- 
pany attributable to the shares passing 
under the mother’s will, on the ground 
that the making of the will was not an 
“associated operation” effected “‘in re- 
lation to” any relevant assets since it did 
not specifically dispose of the shares. 
Both parties appealed. 

The Court of Appeal, allowing the 
Crown’s appeal, restored the decision of 
the Special Commissioners. 


THE STUDENTS TAX COLUMNS 


The Income of a Trust Estate 


THE ESTATE OF a deceased person is often left (or devolves 
on intestacy) on trusts whereby the income has to be 
divided or accumulated and the capital remains in the 
hands of the trustees until specified events happen. 

In such circumstances, once the residue has been ascer- 
tained and the administration completed, each year there- 
after a statement of the income of the trust, the charges 
thereon and its destination, has usually to be made to 
the Inland Revenue on form R.59. The details on this 
return will not always be the same as those in the trust 
income account, for the following reasons: 

(1) Ifa business is being carried on, the amount to be 
included in the statement is the Case I assessment (less 
capital allowances), not the profits according to the 
accounts. 

(2) Untaxed interest and income from sources out- 
side the United Kingdom must be included at the 
amount of the assessment under Case III, IV and V, 
which is usually the previous year’s income. With fixed 
interest sources, there is no divergence in the figures, 
provided the income has been received. However, it is 
customary in trust accounts not to bring in income 
until receipt. 


(3) In the case of houses or land, the statement has 
to state the rent received, with details of allowances for 
maintenance, voids, etc. This is to enable the excess 
rents to be computed where relevant. The ultimate lia- 
bility for tax is not on the rent, but on the statutory 
income—net annual value (or rent received if less) plus 
Case VI assessments on excess rents—less any appro- 
priate reliefs for maintenance, voids, etc. Ground rents 
and the long lease rents are, of course, taxed at source 
and brought in as received. 

(4) Expenses incurred by the trustees are included in 
the statement in so far as they are for the purpose of 
administering the trust or collecting the income, but 
there must be excluded the cost of collection of rents, 
maintenance or insurance of property in respect of 
which the income is computed by reference to the net 
Schedule A assessment. 

There must be stated against the income from divi- 
dends from United Kingdom companies the net United 
Kingdom rate of tax. 

Trust accounts are normally made up to the anniver- 
saries of the date of death and do not coincide with the 
income tax year. The statement may be made for the year 
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ended April 5, but it is usually more convenient to make 
it up for the trust accounting year ended next prior to 
April 5. 

The following shows how the form may be completed: 
Trust statement for the year ending April 5, 1954 
INCOME OF THE TRUST 

Section A. No.1. Sources of Income 


Amount of 
Income Tax 
paid on or 
deducted from 
Gross each source 
2 
Schedule A assessment on Black- 
acre .. 50 0 2210 
Schedule A assessment on White- 
acre (Rent £130) 80 0 0 36 O 
Excess Rent on Whiteacre—Case 
VI Assessment (£130—£25 
repairs allowance = £105 which 
less net annual value = £25) 1 
Schedule A assessment on: £ 
Brownacre.. 32 8 O 
Less Maintenance... 
— 1200 
Case III Assessment on bank 
deposit interest oa 6 0 0 214 0 
Case III on 3 per cent Defence 
Bond interest on £1,000... 30 0 O 1310 0 
Dividends: 
£5,000 A.B.X. Co., Ltd. Ord. 
Stock (net United Kingdom 
Rate, 6s 7d) : 500 0 O 225 0 0 
1,000 R.N.P. & Co., Ltd. £1 
Pref. 6 per cent shares (net 
United Kingdom rate 8s | 1d) 60 0 0 27 0 
Total amount of income and 
income tax thereon .. 763 0 0 370 7 0 
No. 2. Charges (including 
Annuities), etc., on Income 
Annuity to Miss A. B. Celia, £ 
10 North Row, Southside .. 104 
Ground Rent on Blackacre pay- 
able to A. B., Esq., Midland 
House, Northtown .. 40 
Bank interest 20 
— 1644 00 6416 0 
£599 0 


0 £305 11 


NOTE:—Tax is repayable on maintenance por eek interest, 
£80 at 9s= £36. 


Section B. Allocation of Income to Specific Purposes: 
(Particulars of any part of the trust income (exclusive of 
amounts to be included in A, No. 2 above or in C below) which is 
not divisible among the beneficiaries and which is applicable either 
under the will or the settlement to specific purposes such as 
provision for redemption of leases or mortgages, etc.) 


£ os. d. 
Provision for redemption of lease on 
Blackacre 32 0 O 
Section C. Expenses incurred by the Trustees: 
Solicitors’ and accountants’ charges . 27 6 O 
Postages and travelling 1 4 0 
£28 10 0 
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Section D. Summary: 
Amount of income less _ charges 
(Section A) 599 0 0 
Deduct income tax on above borne by 
the trust (Section A) 269 11 O 
(Although the form does not provide 
for it it is well to adjust for the tax 
repayable on the maintenance and 
bank interest.) 
Income allocated to nea purposes 
(Section B) . 320606 
Expenses incurred by trustee 
(Section C) .. .. 2810 0 
———— 330 1 0 
Available for division among. the 
beneficiaries ; £268 19 


Section E. Division of Income: 


Names and _ Fractional share Share of Amount actually 
addresses or other basis inceme as paid to, or for 
of bene- of division computed the benefit of, 
ficiaries under the trust above each beneficiary 
B. B. Amount spent— £100 0 0 £100 0 O 
(infant) contingent in- 
terest 
R. B. } of balance 126 14 3 90 0 0 
(widow) 
M. B. } of balance 42 4 9 30 0 O 
(mother) 


If the trust were discretionary or contingent (as in the 
case of B. B.) only the amounts paid would be treated 
(and their gross equivalents) as the beneficiaries’ income, 
the rest being accumulated. Here the shares of the widow 
and the mother are absolute. 


In many statements, however, the rents received are 
included, with the result that the shares in Section E do 
not correspond, as they do here, with the true shares of 
the statutory income of the trust. 


The form R.185E for B. B. would read: 


Income Tax—Beneficiary of Trust 
I hereby certify that B. B.of...... is a beneficiary of the 
trust known as A. B. deceased's trust estate to the extent of 
the amount applied in his maintenance and education and 
that the particulars given in the statement overleaf are 


correct. Information regarding this trust has been or will be 


furnished to H.M. Inspector of Taxes, .... District. 
Signature of Trustee (or 
authorised Agent for the Trust) 


Statement 
Income for the year ended April 5, 1954. 


Amount of | Amount of net pay- Amount of pay- 
income tax ment actually ment included in 


Gross amount 
of the bene- 


ficiary’s share suffered there- to, or for the benefit Col. 3 met out of 

of the trust on by the trust of, the beneficiary the capital of the 
i-come 

£181 16 4 


trust 


£81 16 4 £100 0 
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AUSTRALIA, vast homeland of 
9,000,000 of our cousins, is the world’s 
most abundant source of wool. 
Livestock raising, dairy farming, agriculture 
and mining — Australia’s other great 
and ever-growing industries, steadily enrich 
a young progressive nation and 
contribute mightily to the strength of the 
Commonwealth. 


ACCOUNTING & ADDING MACHINES 


put business on record...at less cost 


COMPLETELY VERSATILE, — The “CLASS 31” DIRECT- 
ENTRY ACCOUNTING MACHINE. INSTANTANEOUSLY ADAPTABLE to all 
phases of Commercial, Industrial and Financial accounting. PAY- 
ROLL and SALARY RECORDS * LEDGERS of EVERY KIND (with 
simultaneous analysis and completion of related records and docu- 
ments) * STORES RECORDS * MATERIAL and STOCK CONTROL 
* COSTING and all varieties of special records for particular 
requirements. 
FOR SUPER SPEED AND ACCURACY over the entire range of listing and primary book-keeping 

operations; the “E.N.” SERIES of NATIONAL ADDING MACHINES—in simplex and duplex versions, 

with and without wide platens and shuttle carriages. High, medium and low capacities. of 


THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY LTD. 


British Factories 


LONDON, and all provincial business centres in Britain and throughout the world. ot DUNDEE 


| ... in. Britain 
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The 
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of Gray’s Inn 
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Assistant Editor of ‘Taxation’ 


A comprehensive and authoritative 
- guide to the profits tax, incorporating 
the whole of the profits tax legislation 


Illustrated with numerous examples. 
Specimen computations. 


post free 
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QUESTIONS 


Do you know that... . 


Walthamstow was a community before the 
Conquest ? 


It is mentioned in Domesday Book, 1086? 


It was then called Wilcumstou, later 
Welcomestowe ? 


In 1762 it had 301 houses and 97 cottages ? 

In 1870 its population was 11,000? 

Today it has 120,000 inhabitants ? 

It has a fine Town Hall and Civic Centre ? 

A local building society was established in 1877 ? 


After seventy-five years the Society is stronger 
than ever? 


Thousands have bought their homes through it ? 
More have placed their savings in it? 

The smallest saving is £1? 

The largest share is £5,000? 

Yearly interest is {2 155.0d net on every {100? 
This is paid half-yearly ? 

The society pays the tax on the interest ? 

A trustee investment in all but name? 

We give special terms to limited companies ? 


It is the Walthamstow Building Society ? 


... and the 20th question! 


If you are in the responsible position of advising 
clients in financial matters, why not call or 
write to the Secretary 


Samuel H, Russell, F.C.C.S. 


WALTHAMSTOW 


BUILDING SOCIETY 


223 Hoe Street, London, EI7 
Telephone: COPpermill 1824 


ASSETS £2,350,000 
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Points From 
Published Accounts 


Thoughts from Group Accounts 
FOLLOWING THE PRACTICE Of previous 
years Joseph Lucas (Industries) again sets 
an arduous task for shareholders who 
want to know the trading profits. The 
group profit and loss account sets off 
with a “consolidated surplus from 
operations after taxation and deductions 
as detailed below” and to this is added 
six items, including income from invest- 
ments, from royalties and from property 
and net profits from earlier periods. 
Shareholders then arrive at a net income 
from all sources, and from this is deduc- 
ted the profits retained by the sub- 
sidiaries. But before that deduction 
takes place there is interpolated a list of 
no less than ten items that have been 
deducted in arriving at the net income. 
These include tax, depreciation, supple- 
mentary pensions, consequential loss 
insurance reserve, an unchanged alloca- 
tion to replacement reserve for build- 
ings, plant and equipment and £35,000 
stamp duty on increased capital. 

The penultimate allocation hardly 
meets the fixed assets replacement prob- 
lem. For turning to the excellent foot- 
notes we find that the depreciation 
charge has greatly increased by £136,000 
to £1,119,587 and that “the depreciation 
charge increases as additional buildings 
and plant are acquired and as old plant 
is replaced by new at present increased 
prices.”’ Why has the reserve transfer not 
been increased as well? Regarding this 
transfer to replacement reserve for build- 
ings, plant and equipment, shareholders 
are told: “The normal depreciation 
based on original cost is insufficient to 
maintain the company’s physical in- 
vestment in buildings, plant and motor 
vehicles due to the much lower purchase 
prices when these were acquired as 
compared with the high prices ruling 
today. For this reason £850,000 has been 
allocated as in previous years.” 

There is a drop in the parent’s build- 
ings, plant and equipment reserve from 
£3,934,805 to £944,727 as a result of a 
100 per cent scrip issue which capitalised 
£7 million of reserves. As we have re- 
marked before, the sooner we have no 
par value shares, the better it will be. 

Joseph Lucas (Industries) dividends 
are very well covered indeed, but were 
this not the case we should have to 
criticise the step of lumping interim 


Ordinary and Preference dividends to- 
gether, and doing the same with the final 
dividends. 

The lay-out of the group balance 
sheet is interesting as well as effective. 
The assets are shown in three groups in 
this unusual order: current assets, fixed 
assets, and investments in industrial 
companies. On the other side there are 
four main heads: current liabilities, pro- 
visions, capital and reserves, the last 
sub-divided into capital and revenue 
reserves. The ““General Notes and In- 
formation” are first-class. Future tax is 
shown as a provision, and it is pointed 
out that this represents income tax on the 
profits for the year, payable on January 
1, 1956. Then it is stated that debtors 
have not increased in relation to the 
turnover, and the big increase in fixed 
assets is carefully explained. 

The company thus goes to consider- 
able trouble on behalf of its shareholders, 
and it is a pity that they are not given a 
figure of trading profit. And why rele- 
gate directors’ emoluments to a note? 
They amount to only £47,802 for six 
directors who run an undertaking with 
balance-sheet assets of £42.5 million. 

J. Brockhouse divides its group trading 
profit between home and overseas, and 
this is a commendable step. As with so 
many other group accounts, the com- 
pany does not show a group net profit 
attributable to shareholders of the 
parent, a net surplus being struck before 
deducting minority interests. But for this 
point we could have nothing but praise 
for the practice of dealing with excep- 
tional items after striking the net profit 
instead of before. All that shareholders 
need to do in order to work out the 
**“normal” cover for their dividends is to 
deduct minority interests from the net 
profit shown. 

As with J. Lucas the group profit and 
loss account gradually becomes whittled 
down to a profit and loss account of the 
parent, and the balance transferred from 
the former account is a hybrid one, in- 
cluding profit on property realisations 
and less an amount written off goodwill. 
In the previous year it included surplus 
tax reserves and Excess Profits Levy 
repayable, and was less amounts written 
off goodwill and development expen- 
diture in a subsidiary. May a plea be 
made that group accounts should show a 
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“normal” group net profit attributable 
to the parent shareholders before 
deducting reserves and other optional 
appropriations made by the sub- 
sidiaries? 

Crittall Manufacturing strikes a con- 
solidated net profit and then deducts the 
retentions of the subsidiaries in arriving 
at the parent’s net profit. By virtue of 
the treatment of an exceptional item it is 
possible for shareholders to see at a 
glance what the group normal net profit 
is, and what the dividends will absorb. 
Joseph Lucas (Industries) might take a 
lesson from Crittall’s method of showing 
dividends. The dividends for the year of 
the two classes of Preference capital are 
shown in two sums, and the interim and 
final Ordinary dividends separately, the 
four amounts being aggregated. 

Cannon Holdings produces an account 
which is a little masterpiece of condensa- 
tion. The picture could have been im- 
proved by amending the note to state 
that from the trading profit of £535,802 
certain specified items have been ac- 
counted for in arriving at the profit 
before tax. As may be gathered, the 
company starts the narrative with the 
profit before tax and does not give a 
trading profits figure. Instead deprecia- 
tion, emoluments of directors and in- 
vestment income are shown separately, 
and are not even aggregated. 

This system of starting with a profit 
subject only to tax is by no means un- 
common, and there is nothing to be said 
against it if the practice suggested above 
is adopted. The persistent unwillingness 
of many companies to state categorically 
what trading profits are, although the 
figure can be arrived at by simple 
addition, is difficult to understand. 


**The Accountant” Annual Awards 

Our contemporary The Accountant 
announces that it will make two awards 
in 1955 in its competition for reports 
and accounts. The awards will be given 
for the best reports and accounts laid 
before companies in general meeting 
within the year which ended on Decem- 
ber 31, 1954. Particular importance, it is 
stated, is attached to the adequacy of 
the information given and its presenta- 
tion. Companies entering for the compe- 
tition should send copies of their reports 
and accounts, and any chairman’s state- 
ment circulated with them, to the Secre- 
tary, The Accountant Annual Award, 
4 Drapers Gardens, London, E.C.2, 
not later than January 31, 1955. 


Co-operative Ideas on Accounts 
The Co-operative Union has produced an 
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excellent brochure (price 2s net) en- 
titled Balance Sheet Presentation. It was 
prepared essentially for the retail co- 
operative societies, but contains much 
that is of value to the compilers of 
company accounts. The greatest stress is 
on typography and layout, and those 
who encounter for the first time the 
points made will appreciate that they 
are entering an intriguing and stimu- 
lating area of interest where the power 
of print takes on a new significance. 
There are no specific recommendations 
on the compilation of the accounts, but 
there are already available many exam- 
ples of excellently compiled accounts. 


The Month 


December Recession 

The month of December has answered 
at least one of the questions which were 
occupying the attention of brokers and 
investors at its commencement: the 
recession in industrial Ordinary shares 
which set in early in November has 
already lasted longer than any of its 
recent predecessors. In mid-December, 
after considerable fluctuations, the index 
for this type of security was still over 
four points below the peak touched on 
November 4. The longest previous lapse 
between peaks had been less than a 
calendar month. At the time of writing, 
with the exception of established gold 
mines all classes of securities were well 
down on the month, although above the 
worst of the intervening period. In the 
case of the Funds it was necessary to go- 
back five, and of other fixed interest 
securities three months to find levels 
equally low. At that time also there was 
still common talk of a rise in Bank Rate, 
although the exceptional weakness of 
sterling on New York seemed to have 
passed. The real factor of importance in 
mid-December was that the difference 
between short term rates in London and 
New York had helped to cause a rise in 
the London running rate for Treasury 
Bills of somewhat over 3s per cent in four 
weeks to almost 1? per cent. According 
to the indices compiled by the Financial 
Times, the changes between November 
17 and December 17 were: in Govern- 
ment securities from 106-37 to 104-18; 
in other fixed interest securities from 
118-09 to 116-68; in industrial Ordinary 
shares an improvement from 177-4 to 
182-7 against 179-2 in late October; and 
in established gold mines a further 
decline from 94-95: to 93-65. At this 


The foreword to the brochure states: 

The judges in the Co-operative Union’s 
advertising awards scheme pointed out 
in 1953 that most of the balance sheets 
submitted were of a deplorably low 
standard, looking, they said, ‘‘as though 
they had been printed to standards set 
generations ago, which have simply been 
perpetuated year by year, there being no 
change in form other than the actual 
figures. We doubt in such circumstances 
if they can be of much interest to their 
readers.” 

Time and time again the writer has 
come across this same consistency of 
mediocrity in the accounts of public 
companies—but his experience has been 


in the City 


point a recovery had set in which seemed 
to affect every market, but the rise in the 
Funds was quickly reversed. 


Progress in Steel 

At the time of writing nothing has been 
heard of any further sale by the Realisa- 
tion Agency to the public, but three 
modest operations have been completed 
privately; namely, the resale of the 
Birchley Rolling Mills to the Wolver- 
hampton Steel and Iron Company and of 
that concern to its old parent 7. W. 
Ward Ltd.; and the resale of Lilleshall 
Iron and Steel to its parent company of 
similar name. The first two of these sales 
were done at the vesting price but there 
was a loss of some 25 per cent to the 
Agency on the last sale. Meanwhile, 
Stewarts and Lloyds have produced pre- 
liminary figures which show an increase 
of almost 15 per cent on the prospectus 
estimate of available profits. This rise 
was due to the continued oversea de- 
mand, which lasted longer than the 
directors had dared to expect. There is 
no official information on the present 
position. It is believed that exports, 
especially to oil companies, are still very 
good but that the outlook remains un- 
certain. Relief from E.P.L. and invest- 
ment allowances reduce the tax provision 
and it has been possible to finance over 
£6 million of addition to net assets with 
virtually no call on bank loans. The 
United Steel Companies have also pro- 
duced their first accounts since the re- 
sale and these show a modest rise in 
total profits—those of S. & L. were 
actually a shade lower—and an increase 
in Ordinary dividend from just over 9 
per cent to the expected level of 10 per 
cent. Both these operations should help 
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tempered, increasingly frequently in 
recent times, by perusing accounts and 
reports of companies which have sud- 
denly seen the light and have revolu- 
tionised layout, presentation and typo- 
graphy. The Co-operative Union has 
published its report in the hope that 
co-operative societies and their printers 
will be stimulated to improve the stan- 
dard of accounts. If the response is as 
gratifying as that which has attended 
similar admonitions in the company 
world during the past two or three years 
the authors of this valuable brochure will 
surely consider themselves handsomely 
rewarded. 


forward the sale of a further section of 
the industry to the public. 


Co-Partnership 

Long enough ago Mr Speedan Lewis, of 
the London firm of John Lewis, institu- 
ted a partnership scheme which, after 
some vicissitudes, has now reached very 
respectable dimensions. Since then many 
other schemes, not all successful, have 
been initiated by firms large and small. 
One of the latest to come to fruition is a 
very ambitious one instituted by Kala- 
mazoo shortly after the war, which paid 
its first dividend towards the end of last 
month. The Kalamazoo Workers’ Al- 
liance was formed to hold shares, given 
by the founders of the business or issued 
to a holding trust at par. The trust held 
initially some 30 per cent of the equity. 
For four years the total income was used 
in paying off the loan raised to purchase 
the original shares not given and to buy 
more shares. It now holds some 40 per 
cent of the equity and it is apparently 
planned to secure the whole, since a 
fraction of the growing income is allo- 
cated each year to such purchases. The 
concern is of moderate size and the 
amount received by employees varies 
with salary and length of service; but 
apparently the amounts range up to 
something like £100 per annum, which is 
by no means a negligible contribution to 
income. 


A New Issue Boomlet? 

This seems an appropriate moment to 
take stock of the year’s developments in 
the very roundest figures and to take a 
glance into a none too certain future. 
The year 1954 opened under the fear of ill 
effects of an American recession, which 
failed to materialise because Europe 
staged a marked recovery. The result was 
that, whereas 1951 and 1952 were years 
of stable values for industrial equities 
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and a fall in fixed interest securities, and 
1953 marked a modest rise in the first 
and a recovery in the second, 1954 has 
seen a continuance of the rise in fixed 
interest securities and a boom in indus- 
trial equities which brought a rise at one 
time four times as large as that.of 1953. 
There has been some reaction since the 
peak in all sections. This probably owes 
more in equities to a growing realisation 
that a new issue boomlet is possible than 
to the fears of a higher Bank Rate, of 
which there has been so much talk. 

This may or may not be a just assess- 
ment of the current position, but it is at 
least evident that some large investment 
houses are looking for a marked increase 
in new issues next year. All the indica- 
tions are at the moment that the response 
to investment allowances has been con- 
siderable and that the desire to re-equip 
or to expand has been growing as in- 
dustrial productivity and _ prosperity 
have been increasing. This year, 1955, 
will see the beginning of payments for 
buildings put into construction over the 
past eighteen months and for plant and 
machinery ordered over a similar period. 
In the past two years the figures of 
United Kingdom investment through 
new issues on the stock exchanges have 
risen by about one-fifth, which is per- 
haps not much more than the rise in the 
cost of plant over that period. It is now 
expected that there will be a more sub- 
stantial expansion in the quantities of 
fixed capital formation. The problem 
for investors is whether a further rise in 
national saving will exceed or fall short 
of the money value of this expansion, or 
whether it will just keep in step. 

While there is little doubt that invest- 
ment by industrialists has already ex- 
panded in quite marked fashion, and that 
plans for future investment show an even 
more emphatic expansion, it is unfortun- 
ately not possible to be at all precise 
about the degree of either the actual or of 
the planned expansion. It is certainly 
high time that we had better statistics of 
investment in course of progress—in 
buildings, plant and stock. Buildings 
approved are no very sure guide to the 
amount of building being done. Machine 
tool orders are made public at present, 
but orders of other types of plant are 
not—though the figures for some of the 
types are returned to the Government 
for its internal purposes. As for stocks, 
it is extraordinary that no central statis- 
tics upon them are produced and pub- 
lished : the Government is now collecting 
figures by sample, but it is not known 
whether and, if so, when, reliable 
Statistics will be published. As for 
planned investment, in the United 


States returns are obtained regularly 
from businesses and the results are made 
known promptly. Is it too much to 
expect that the Central Statistical Office 
in this country might perform a similar 
service, for its own purposes, as well as 
for those of industry, finance and com- 
merce? In the context of new capital 
issues, we should certainly be better 
equipped to take a view on the course of 
the stock markets next year if there 
existed reliable figures on both actual 
and projected investment. 


Letter to the 
Editor 


Decimal Coinage 

Sir,—The main practical difficulty in 
adopting decimal coinage, namely, the 
rendering obsolete of much office 
machinery, is surely about to solve it- 
self. With the development of elec- 
tronics this is surely the time for the 
government to draw up a practical 
scheme ready to be put into instant 
effect at the earliest suitable occasion. 

I should like to comment on two of 
the schemes referred to in the article in 
the December issue of ACCOUNTANCY. 
Firstly, my own favourite has always 
been the “Pound and Mil’’ because the 
old coins could continue to be used, the 
farthing becoming £1/1000 and the 3d 
bit £1/100 without hardship (savers of 
these could be warned to pay into 
banks by a certain date). We now mix 
£1/10 and £} coins so pennies could 
remain £1/240 until people tired of them 
(which would not be long!). 

If however it is desired to leave coin 
values unaltered (and I am attracted 
now by the “Hundred Halfpenny” 
scheme) then 4s 2d is far too small a sum 
for a standard unit. I suggest: 

10 marks = | groat 
10 groats = 1 crown 
10 crowns = | royal 

The royal would then be an ideal unit 
of about £2. Intermediate coins (e.g. 
500 and 25 mark pieces) should be given 
short names preferably from English 
coinage. ““Noble” and “‘florin” suggest 
themselves. 

Yours faithfully, 
E. R. KERMODE., 
Liverpool, 
December 4, 1954. 


Mr Robert writes :— 

The point raised in the first paragraph of 
Mr Kermode’s letter is an important one. 
Certainly the development and increasing 
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use of electronic computors will invalidate 
at least one of the objections sometimes 
raised against the early introduction of a 
decimal coinage. 

The “Pound and Mil” scheme, as I 
mentioned in my article, is one to be most 
carefully considered, and if my own bias 
seemed in favour of the “Hundred Half- 
penny” scheme, it was because researches 
made by the Decimal Association had pro- 
duced evidence of its more widespread 
acceptance. 

The difference between the two systems is 
simply that in the case of the “Pound and 
Mil” scheme decimalisation is effected 
downwards by sub-division of the £, whilst 
in the case of the “Hundred Halfpenny” 
scheme the process is one of building up 
from the smallest copper coin in everyday 
use. There is, of course, the further point 
that the “Pound and Mil” proposals envis- 
age a shilling comprising tenpence and, 
consequently, a revaluation of the existing 
copper coins. This might create difficulties 
even under present conditions when values 
are changing daily. 

Many different proposals have been made 
for decimalisation of the British coinage, 
and the duty of selecting the most suitable 
would obviously fall squarely upon the 
shoulders of the Government after all as- 
pects of the subject had been thoroughly 
debated. 


LECTURES ON PROFESSIONAL 
NEGLIGENCE 


The Travers Memorial Lectures at the 
City of London College, Moorgate, London, 
E.C.2, will comprise five special lectures on 
Professional Negligence, to be delivered by 
Mr. J. P. Eddy, Q.C., on Wednesdays at 
5.30 p.m., from January 12 to February 9, 
1955. 

Mr Eddy will review leading cases, and 
the principles upon which they have been 
based, in order to explain the present state 
of the law. The course is intended for quali- 
fied professional men and women, and for 
administrators responsible for the provision 
of professional services. 


The subjects will be as follows: 


January 12. General Principles of the Law 
of Negligence. 

January 19. The Law and the Lawyers. 

January 26. The Liability of Bankers, Ac- 
countants and Company 
Secretaries. 

February 2. The Liability of Doctors, Hos- 
pitals and Dentists. 

February 9. The Liability of Members of 
other Professional Bodies, 
and Summing up. 


Tea will be available from 5 p.m. 


The fee for the course, or any part thereof, 
is £1 11s 6d, to be sent to the Secretary of 
the College not later than January 5, 1955. 
If the course is full, enrolment may cease 
before that date. 
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Legal Notes 


Company Law— 

Service of Writ on Overseas Company 
In Deverall vy. Grant Advertising Inc. 
(1954, 3 W.L.R. 688), D. issued a writ 
against G., an American company, and 
served this writ by delivering it at an 
office in London. At this office business 
was carried on by an English subsidiary 
of the American company, but D. con- 
tended that business had also been car- 
ried on there by the American company, 
although it had ceased before the service 
of the writ. D. therefore claimed that, as 
the American company was not regis- 
tered in England, service of the writ was 
good under Section 412 of the Com- 
panies Act, 1948, which provides that, 
if an overseas company which has estab- 
lished a place of business in Great Brit- 
ain is not registered, “‘a document may 
be served on the company by leaving it 
or sending it by post to any place of 
business established by the company in 
Great Britain.” 

The Court of Appeal held that on the 
facts the American company had not 
established any place of business in 
Great Britain and further that under 
Section 412 service could be effected 
only at a place where business was at 
that time being carried on and not at a 
former place of business. 


Contract and Tort— 

Time for Provision of Bank Guarantee 
In Sinason-Teicher Inter-American Grain 
Corporation vy. Oilcakes and Oilseeds 
Trading Co. Ltd. (1954, 1 W.L.R. 1394), 
the Court of Appeal affirmed the deci- 
sion of Devlin, J., noted in ACCOUNTANCY 
for August, 1954 (page 318). 


Contract and Tort— 

Conversion of Cheques 

M. was the manager of three farms 
owned by the Marquess of Bute and, as 
he was authorised to do, he sent in to 
the Government Department concerned 
applications for the hill sheep subsidies 
to which the Marquess was entitled. M. 
left the employment of the Marquess 
and later received from the Department 
crossed warrants drawn in favour of 
‘**M. for the Marquess of Bute.’’ He was 
then allowed by a bank to open a per- 
sonal account with these warrants and 


in course of time he drew out for his 
own use the monies so paid in. 

In Marquess of Bute v. Barclays Bank 
Ltd. (1954, 3 W.L.R. 741) the Marquess 
successfully sued the bank in conversion 
for the total amount payable under the 
warrants. The first point taken by the 
bank was that the Marquess was not 
the owner of the warrants and so could 
not sue in conversion; M. was the true 
owner of the warrants although he 
would have to account to the Marquess 
for the proceeds. Against this the Court 
held that even if the Marquess was not 
the owner he was entitled to immediate 
possession and so could sue. The second 
point made by the bank was that M. had 
been allowed by the Marquess to obtain 
possession of the warrants and that on 
their face the warrants contained a repre- 
sentation that the money could safely be 
paid to M.: consequently the Marquess 
was stopped from denying that the 
money had been rightly paid to M. The 
Court however held that the warrants 
did not contain a clear representation 
that the money could safely be paid to 
M. The words “for the Marquess of 
Bute” ought to have put the bank on 
inquiry before they paid the money to 
M. personally. For the same reason the 
bank could not show that they had not 
been negligent and therefore could not 
take advantage of Section 82 of the Bills 
of Exchange Act, 1882. 


Contract and Tort— 

Exceptions Clause in Contract 

In Adler vy. Dickson (1954, 3 W.L.R. 
696), the Court of Appeal affirmed the 
decision of Pilcher, J., noted in ACCOUNT- 
ANCY for November, 1954 (page 435). 


Executorship Law and Trusts— 
Annuities 

C., who died in 1929, directed in his 
will that his trustees should pay to his 
widow one-third of the income of his 
residuary trust fund and “‘if one-third of 
the income of the trust fund shall in any 
year during the life of my said wife 
amount to less than £6,500 per annum 
free of English income and super-tax my 
trustees shall in that year pay to my said 
wife out of the income of the trust fund 
in addition to one-third of the income 
thereof such further sum as will give to 
her a net income for that year of £6,500 
free of English income and super-tax.” 
Until 1938 the income of the trust fund 
was sufficient for the widow’s annuity to 
be paid in full and under other directions 
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of the will part of the balance of the in- 
come was accumulated. After 1938, 
owing to tax increases, the income of the 
whole fund was insufficient to pay the 
widow’s annuity in full, and the question 
arose whether the widow could resort to 
the accumulated income or the income 
arising from that accumulated income. 

In Re Cameron deceased (1954, 1 
W.L.R. 1375), Roxburgh, J., held that 
on the construction of the will as a 
whole the testator did not intend the 
widow to have a continuing charge on 
each and every part of the income; she 
was merely entitled to the whole income 
of a particular year and could not 
resort to any accumulated income or 
any income arising from that accumu- 
lated income. 


Executorship Law and Trusts— 
Power to Revoke Settlement 


Settlors sometimes wish to reserve to 
themselves power to revoke a settlement 
with the consent of some responsible 
person and in Re Hooker's Settlement 
(1954, 3 W.L.R. 606) the settlement re- 
served to the settlor a power of revoca- 
tion with the consent of a Judge of the 
Chancery Division. Danckwerts, J., 
held that he had no jurisdiction to deal 
with the matter: it was an attempt to 
make the Judge an arbitrator without 
his consent. Parliament could impose 
upon the Court a duty to exercise a dis- 
cretion but a private person could not 
do so. 


Insolvency — 

Transfer of Proceedings to High Court 
A petitioning creditor wished to have 
proceedings in bankruptcy taken against 
a debtor to set aside certain transfers. 
The trustee was unwilling to take pro- 
ceedings unless the creditor gave him an 
indemnity for costs and the creditor had 
not the means to give this indemnity. 
Now, the bankruptcy was in the County 
Court and as long as it remained there 
the creditor could not get legal aid. 
Accordingly she applied to have the pro- 
ceedings transferred to the High Court 
where she could get legal aid. 

In Re Crossley (1954, 1 W.L.R. 1353), 
Upjohn, J., dismissed her application on 
two grounds: (a) it would not be a 
proper exercise of judicial discretion to 
transfer a case to the High Court merely 
because that would enable a party to 
obtain legal aid and (4) in any event the 
trustee was the only person entitled to 
take the proposed proceedings. 
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Miscellaneous— 
Criminal Law: 
Company” 

The case of R. v. Davies (1954, 3 W.L.R. 
664) turned on the meaning of “public 
company” in Section 20(1)(ii) of the 
Larceny Act, 1916, which makes it an 
offence for any person who is “‘a direc- 
tor, member or officer of any body cor- 
porate or public company” to take 
fraudently or apply for his own use or 
benefit any of the property of that body 
corporate or public company. D. was 
the director of a company registered 
under the Companies Act, 1948, as a 
private company. It was held that such a 
company was a “public company” 
within the meaning of the Section as it 
was incorporated under a public Act. 


Meaning of “Public 


Miscellaneous— 

Promissory Notes and Hire Purchase 
Agreements 

In United Dominions Trust Ltd. v. 
Bycroft (1954, 3 W.L.R. 1345) the Court 
of Appeal dismissed an appeal from the 
County Court decision noted in ac- 
COUNTANCY for October, 1954 (page 
404). B. had entered into am agreement 
with M. Ltd. for the hire purchase of a 
refrigerator and at the same time signed 
a promissory note as collateral security 
for the due payment of the instalments. 
A dispute arose between M. Ltd. and 
B., who refused to pay the last few in- 
stalments. Meanwhile M. Ltd. had sold 
the promissory note for value to the 
plaintiffs, who sued B. on the note. The 
County Court Judge held that the pro- 
missory note was not separate from the 
hire purchase agreement and that if the 
promissory note was valid the hirer 
might have been subject to a liability 
greater than that authorised by the Hire 
Purchase Act, 1938: consequently the 
note was void between the hirer and M. 
Ltd. The Judge further held that, al- 
though the plaintiffs had taken the note 
in good faith and for value, they had 
known at the time of the terms of the 
hire purchase agreement. Therefore they 
had notice of the defect in the note and 
were unable to sue upon it. 

In the Court of Appeal the plaintiffs 
conceded that the note was not separate 
from the hire purchase agreement and 
that on the facts the plaintiffs could not 
sue on the note if M. Ltd. could not 
have sued on the hire purchase agree- 
ment. They contended, however, that 
the promissory note was not invalid, for 
it could not have imposed on B. a 
greater liability that than contained in 


the hire purchase agreement: the right 
of the plaintiffs as holders to sue upon 
the note was limited by the conditions in 
the agreement to which the note had 
originally been attached. The plaintiffs 
then went on to argue that M. Ltd. 
could have sued B. under the hire pur- 
chase agreement and consequently they 
themselves were entitled to sue B. on the 
note. 

The Court refused to decide whether 
this argument was sound or not, for they 
held that this was a new point of law 
which had not been raised in the County 
Court and could not now be raised in 
the Court of Appeal. 


Miscellaneous 
Accountants’ Criminal Offences 

During the last few months two ac- 
countants have been convicted on in- 
dictment. In Regina v. Wake and Stone 
H. C. Stone was charged under Section 
12 of the Fraud (Investments) Act, 
1939, which provides that: 

Any person who by any statement, 
promise or forecast which he knows to 
be misleading, false or deceptive, or by 
any dishonest concealment of material 
facts, or by the reckless making of any 
statement, promise or forecast which is 
misleading, false or deceptive induces or 
attempts to induce another person to 
enter into or offer to enter into any agree- 
ment for, or with a view to, acquiring, 
disposing of, subscribing for, or under- 
writing securities . . . . shall be guilty of 
an offence .... 

H. C. Stone was acquitted of any 
fraud but convicted on one count of 
recklessness in connection with a pros- 
pectus. The prospectus had contained 
an auditors’ report giving the valuation 
placed by the company’s officials on the 
stock and work-in-progress: it was ad- 
mitted that this valuation was higher 
than the true value and “false, deceptive 
and misleading.’ The Judge in his sum- 
ming up told the jury that it was not 
necessarily correct for an auditor to 
accept the explanation of a director 
without going further and checking the 
explanation in some way; all the cir- 
cumstances must be considered and if an 
auditor neglected to take the reasonable 
steps that he ought to have taken then 
he was being careless; and if in all the 
circumstances he was careless to such 
an extent as to deserve punishment then 
he was being reckless. Whereas failure 
to be reasonably careful and skilful can 
amount to a civil offence, recklessness 
(or dishonesty) must be proved for a 
criminal charge to be sustained. The 
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case is the first on record in which an 
auditor has been convicted of reckless- 
ness under the Act of 1939. H. C. Stone’s 
appeal has been dismissed. 

In the other case, Regina vy. King and 
Goodwin, J. H. G. Goodwin, one part- 
ner in a firm of accountants, was 
acquitted on all counts but J. L. Good- 
win, another partner in the firm, even- 
tually pleaded guilty and was convicted 
on three charges of making false state- 
ments relating to the profit and business 
of a company, as a result of which the 
Inland Revenue lost tax of £12,000. No 
point of law was involved. 


Accountancy 
BINDING OF VOLUME 65 


The index to Volume 65 (January— 
December, 1954) is enclosed with this 
issue of ACCOUNTANCY. 

A grey binding case with white 
lettering will again be obtainable 
from T. Whittingham & Co. Ltd. 
They will bind subscribers’ copies at 
a charge of 15s, or supply the binding 
case only at 5s, post free. Orders 
should be sent direct to T. Whit- 
tingham & Co. Ltd., Pixmore 
Avenue, Letchworth, Herts., ac- 
companied by the appropriate re- 
mittance, the twelve monthly parts 
and the index. If the monthly parts 
are posted separately from the order 
and remittance, a note of the name 
and address of the sender should be 
enclosed. 

Any missing parts should be ob- 
tained from the offices of ACCOUNT- 
ANCY at Incorporated Accountants’ 
Hall, Temple Place, Victoria Em- 
bankment, London, W.C.2 and in- 
cluded in the parcel sent to the 
binders. As the cases are of a stan- 
dard size, complete sets only can be 
bound. 


No cases are available for earlier 
years and orders cannot be accepted 
for any year earlier than Volume 65 
(1954). 


' 
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Publications 


National Income and Social Accounting. 
By H. C. Edey and A. T. Peacock. Pp. 
222. (Hutchinson’s University Library: 
8s 6d net.) 

THE TECHNIQUE OF what is described as 
“overall economic planning” nowadays 
enjoys the support of all political parties, 
even if few of their members have any 
real understanding of the national in- 
come analysis underlying the technique. 
Even the economist who, dutifully, has 
studied the official national income esti- 
mates over the years—and who, fear- 
fully, has watched the flimsy White 
Paper of 1941 grow into the present sub- 
stantial annual Blue Book—finds great 
difficulty in keeping pace with develop- 
ments in social accounting. The student 
reading for an honours degree in econo- 
mics has been virtually lost from the out- 
set, for the Blue Books are incompre- 
hensible to him, the simplified exposi- 
tions of the estimates are little more than 
prolegomena, and the articles in the 
learned journals are usually too specia- 
lised. This gap in the literature has now 
been filled and the student in particular 
will thank Mr. Edey and Mr. Peacock 
for filling it. 

Their book falls into three parts of 
roughly equal length. The first covers 
the basic principles of social accounting: 
it illustrates simple accounting systems 
in matrix form and says something of 
the input-output approach. The second 
part provides more mixed fare: the prob- 
lem of measuring real changes in the 
national product is followed by a dis- 
cussion of the inflationary gap and a 
fairly difficult introduction to the Leon- 
tief input-output analysis. The final sec- 
tion is devoted to a further survey of the 
fundamentals of national income ac- 
counting, in which the authors consider 
the measurement of changes in asset 
holdings of the private and public sec- 
tors. At the end a brief bibliography, 
which for no apparent reason omits 
Stone’s well-known United Nations 
memorandum, offers suggestions for 
further reading. 

For this reviewer the main feature of 
the book is the lucid style and the clear 
presentation of what for many students 


is a rather boring subject. The persistent . 


use of the first person plural is unfor- 
tunate and emphasises what is perhaps 
a too didactic approach, but otherwise 
the treatment is free from jargon and it 
can certainly be understood by the 
reader who is innocent of economics and 
statistics. How much of it is likely to 


interest him is debatable, since, except 
for the technical issues, the book is more 
than a primer. It might be argued that a 
simpler version of Chapter 7, on bud- 
getary policy, would have made a more 
interesting introduction to the subject 
than the bare bones of accounting 
systems, which are made to serve that 
purpose. 

The reviewer would set this book as 
compulsory reading for all honours 
students in economics, subject to its 
being read in conjunction with the recent 
study British Economic Statistics by 
Professor Carter and Mr. Roy. The 
reason for the proviso is that the enthu- 
siasm and skill of the authors of National 
Income and Social Accounting in hand- 
ling their data and discussing its appli- 
cations might lead the unsophisticated 
reader, despite many warnings, to the 
conclusion that he was being presented 
with a ready-made method of economic 
planning. The outstanding weakness of 
current national income analysis lies not 
in method, but in the imperfections of 
much of the data. 

Nevertheless, the book is indeed an 
excellent piece of work which fully main- 
tains the standard set by previous vol- 
umes in this useful and inexpensive 
series. A.R.L. 


Consolidated Accounts Simplified. By 
R. Byrne, A.C.A., A.S.A.A., F.C.LS. Pp. 
110. (Students’ Publications Ltd., 9 
Orchard Drive, Woking: 5s net; by post 
5s 4d.) 
MANY TEXTBOOKS have been written on 
the subject of consolidated accounts, 
but one more is always welcome if it 
helps to throw light upon this rather 
abtruse subject and shows in a simple 
manner the processes by which the 
balance sheets of the component com- 
panies are amalgamated into one con- 
solidated balance sheet. This little book 
makes a very bold attempt to achieve 
these ends. It is admittedly written for 
the student, whose practical knowledge 
and experience is probably very limited 
and who must rely upon the study of 
theory to gain the knowledge necessary 
to enable him to satisfy the examiner. 
The text is clear and easily understand- 
able, and the book is liberally supplied 
with worked examples which help con- 
siderably in explaining the principles in- 
volved. 

Some of the more difficult points of 
consolidation could have had a little 
fuller treatment. The question of re- 
serves for future income tax, for ex- 
ample, is dismissed in one paragraph, 
whereas in practice a rather careful and 


Books Received 


Shares of No Par Value—The Departmental 
Committee’s Report. By W. T. Baxter and 
L. C. B. Gower. Pp. 37. A revised reprint of 
articles in ACCOUNTANCY for May, June and 
July 1954, Practice Notes No. 29. (Society 
of Incorporated Accountants: 4s net.) 


A Current Digest of the Law Affecting 
Accountancy. Third issue, January 1—April 
30, 1954. Pp. 107. (Society of Incorporated 
Accountants: 5s net.) 


Financial Management. By G. S. Nelson, 
A.S.A.A. Pp. 6. 2s. Incentives for the Clerical 
Worker. By Geoffrey J. Mills, A.c.1.s. Pp. 8. 
2s. Mechanisation Present and Future. By 
Dudley W. Hooper, M.A., A.c.A. Pp. 38. 5s. 
Statistics and the Accountant. By W. F. Har- 
ris, A.S.A.A. Pp. 38. 10s. Practice Notes 
series. Papers presented at the Management 
Accounting Course, September 1954. (So- 
ciety of Incorporated Accountants.) 


Tolley’s Income Tax Chart-Manual 1954-55. 
Thirty-ninth Edition. Pp. viii+124. 12s 6d 
net. Tolley’s Synopsis of Profits Tax. Eight- 
eenth Edition. Pp. 7. 5s net. Tolley’s Syn- 
opsis of Estate Duty. Fifth Edition. Com- 
piled by a Barrister-at-Law. Edited by 
Kenneth Mines, F.A.1.A., F.T.1.1., and L. E. 
Feaver, A.S.A.A., F.C.1.S. Pp. 40. 5s 6d net. 
Tolley’s Income Taxes in the Channel Islands 
and Isle of Man. Compiled by Kenneth 


Mines, F.A.1.A., F.T.L1L, and L. E. Feaver, 
A.S.A.A., F.C.LS. Pp. 22. 5s net. Tolley’s 
1954-55 Synopsis of Taxation in the Re- 
public of Ireland, Compiled by Kenneth 
Mines, F.A.1.A., F.T.1.1., and L. E. Feaver, 
A.S.A.A., F.C.LS. Pp. 14. 2s 6d net. (Chas. H. 
Tolley & Co., 15 High Street, Croydon, 
Surrey, and 33 Nottingham Place, London, 
W.1.) See also page 22. 


Income Tax in the Central African Federa- 
tion (The Federation of Rhodesia and Nyasa- 
land). By A. S. Silke, M.cOM., C.A.(S.A.). Pp. 
xviii-+574. (Juta & Co., Ltd., P.O. Box 30, 
Cape Town. 75s net including voucher for 
Commentary on the 1955 Taxation Legisla- 
tion by A. S. Silke.) 


The Technique and Practice of Costing for 
the Rubber Manufacturing Industry. Pre- 
pared by a Sub-Committee of the Accoun- 
tants’ Committee of the Federation of 
British Rubber Manufacturers’ Association. 
Pp. v+55. (Federation of British Rubber 
Manufa:turers’ Association, 43 Bedford 
Square, London, W.C.1. 7s 6d net.) 


Local Authority Finance, Accounts and 
Auditing. By J. H. Burton, F.S.A.A., F.1.M.T.A. 
Third Edition. Pp. 304. (Gee and Co. 
(Publishers), Ltd.: 25s net.) 


The Profits Tax Simplified. By Arthur Rez, 
B.COM., F.R.(ECON.)S., F.A.C.C.A. 1954-55 
Edition. Pp. 33. (Barkeley Book Co., Ltd., 
39 Lansdowne Road, Stanmore, Middlesex: 
5s net.) 
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%& produced in less time 


%& produced with less labour 


%& with every complication of P.A.Y.E. taken care 


of automatically 


%& with fully detailed Tax and Payroll Records 
for Inland Revenue, Employer and Employee 


the very job 


Payroll is only one of accountancy’s 
problems — but it comes round, in- 
escapably, once a week. Hollerith 
takes every problem of accountancy 
in its stride, but Payroll makes an 
admirable starting point for an 
enquiry. It costs nothing to find out 
what Hollerith might save you. 


Electrical PUNCHED CARD” 


ACCOUNTING 


THE BRITISH TABULATING MACHINE CO. LTD 


Head Office: 17 Park Lane - London - W.1 Telephone: HY De Park 8155 
Offices in principal cities in Great Britain and Oversea 
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A SELECTION OF 


AUTHORITATIVE BOOKS 


from the lists of Gee & Co (Publishers) Ltd 


ENGLISH ACCOUNTANCY 1800-1954. Ist Edition 
(1954). NICHOLAS A. H. STACEY. 


‘Mr Stacey’s work is both interesting and topical. 

. . « The subject-matter has been brought into the frame- 

work of the economic and social history of Britain over 

the period covered, and the development of company 
law within that time is traced.-—The Financial Times. 

25/- net, 25/7 post free U.K. 


DICKSEE’S AUDITING. 17th Edition (1951). BRIAN 
MAGEE, B.COM., F.C.A. 

‘It is undoubtedly a volume that the professional 
auditor can ill-afford to have missing from his shelves.’— 
Accounting Research. 52/6 net, 53/9 post free U.K. 


THE EVOLUTION OF THE SCIENCE OF BOOK- 
KEEPING. 2nd Edition (1954). Revised by LEONARD 
FRANKLAND, A.C.A. 


‘The work contains a wealth of information. . 
The Council of the Institute of Book-keepers and the 
publishers are to be congratulated.—The Accountant. 

12/6 net, 12/10 post free U.K. 


BUILDERS’ COST CONTROL: Bonusing and Accounts. 
Ist Edition (1952). F. BRANDWOOD, A.C.W.A., A.LLA. 


‘This book may confidently be recommended to stu- 
dents and, in fact, to all connected with the managerial 
side of industry..—The Technical Journal. 

25/- net, 25/6 post free U.K. 


COST ACCOUNTANCY IN AGRICULTURE. Ist 
Edition (1952). L. w. BOLTON, A.C.W.A., A.C.LS. 


‘This book is recommended alike to the farmer and his 
accountant for the lucid way in which Mr Bolton has 
covered his subject..—The Cost Accountant. 

17/6 net, 17/10 post free U.K. 


COMPANY CONTROL. Ist Edition (1952). T. G. ROSE, 
M.I.MECH.E., F.I.1.A., M.I.P.E. 

‘. . . this book is worth while reading for present and 
prospective managing directors, and will form the basis 
on which they can build their future thought and action.’ 
—The Cost Accountant. 10/6 net, 10/10 post free U.K. 


CONSOLIDATED AND OTHER GROUP 
ACCOUNTS: Principles and Procedure. 2nd Edition 
(1950). siR THOMAS ROBSON, M.B.E., M.A., F.C.A. 

‘This is a book which can safely be recommended to 
all who want to get a sound grasp of the subject. —T7he 
Cost Accountant. 17/6 net, 18/- post free U.K. 


PALMER’S EXAMINATION NOTE BOOK for 
Accountancy and Secretarial Students. 9th Edition (1954). 
ALFRED PALMER, A.S.A.A., F.C.C.S. 

‘It is astonishingly successful and should prove a great 


boon to students.’-—The Accountant. 
15/- net, 15/6 post free U.K. 


GEE & CO (PUBLISHERS) LTD 
27-28 BASINGHALL ST, LONDON, E.C.2 


What You Say, How You Say It, 
Can Make You 


More Popular and Successiul 


A well-known publisher reports there is a simple technique of 
everyday conversation which can pay you real dividends in 
both social and professional advancement and works like 
magic to give you added poise, self-confidence and greater 
popularity. The details of this method are described in a 
fascinating booklet, “‘Adventures in Conversation,” sent free 
on request. 

According to this publisher, many people do not realise 
how much they could influence others simply by what they 
say and how they say it. Whether in business, at social func- 
tions, or even in casual conversations with new acquaintances, 
there are ways in which you can make a good impression 
every time you talk. 

To acquaint more readers of this journal with the easy-to- 
follow rules for developing skill in everyday conversation, the 
publishers have printed full details of their interesting self- 
training method in a 24-page booklet which will be sent free 
to anyone who requests it. The address is: Conversation 
Studies (Dept. ACC/CS6), Marple, Cheshire. Enclose 23d 
stamp for postage. 


SOUND _LUITION 


p 
A CLEAR-CUT GUARANTEE 


is the RR.C. formula for 


YOUR SUCCESS 


in the Examinations of 


THE 
an 
THE SOCIETY 


Also for A.C.C.A., 1.C.W.A., I.M.T.A., C.LS., ete. 


Before making plans for further study, you are 
cordially invited to send for free details of the 
efficient, inexpensive training with NO PASS— 
NO FEE GUARANTEE provided by the College. 


Your inquiry places you under no obligation. 
WRITE TODAY, specifying interest, to THE PRINCIPAL, Dept. AY, 


“THE RAPID RESULTS COLLEGE 


TuITiom MOUSE LONDON, 
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INCOME 
TAX 


AND SUR-TAX 


EDITED BY RONALD STAPLES 


CLEAR, CONCISE AND COMPLETE 


AUTOMATIC THUMB INDEX 
The Five Second Reference Book 


FINANCE ACT EDITION 1954 


To Taxation Publishing Company Limited 
98 Park Street, London, WI y& Mayfair 7888 
Se copies of ‘KEY TO INCOME TAX’ at 7/9 
Post free 
(BLOCK LETTERS PLEASE) 
Remittance £ s d enclosed. Date............ 
Accy 1/55 
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Smith’s for 
Professional 
Books 


Books on advanced accountancy, finance, 
economics, organization and management, 
machine accounting and other specialized 
subjects can be quickly supplied through your 
local Smith’s shop or bookstall. 


Your copies of ACCOUNTANCY can be bound 
into attractive volumes; and all your stationery and 
printed matter supplied through our local branch. 


W.H. Smith & Son 


PROFESSIONAL BOOK SERVICE 
HEAD OFFICE: STRAND HOUSE, LONDON, W.C.2 


DEPOSIT LOANS 


ASTLEY 
INDUSTRIAL 
TRUST LIMITED §)%; 
Midland Bank House, 
26 CROSS STREET, 
MANCHESTER 2 


BYASTLEY: 
INDUSTRIAL 


TRUSTE 


Applications invited for short term loan 
money at attractive rate of interest, at six 
months notice. 


COMMISSION PAID 


Accounts and other information 
supplied on application to Secretary 


| 
7/6 price net. SN A post / 
iy 
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/ 
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LEADENHALL INVESTMENTS & FINANCE LIMITED 


Specialists in the financial problems of private companies 


and their incorporation with quoted public companies 
Issues and Placings 


Secretarial and Registration Service 


Directors 


Roy W J Overland 
Harold Cowen A Dickinson 


Secretary 
L G Farnes 


3 St. Michael’s Alley Cornhill London EC3 


Telephone Telegrams and Cables 
MANsion House 4648 Leadenco Stock London 
An extract from your diary in 1955 2 i 
= INSTITUTE AND SOCIETY EXAMS. 2 
, = Expert postal and oral tuition, based on 30 years’ = 
10 Smith osed = pot in for Exams. = 
f if; A d, = Painstaking criticism and marking of work and = 
onéu SrEaNs = promee return of all papers is guaranteed. Moderate = 
= Tuition adapted to meet precise personal needs 2 
I0 30 re PS Gone Sid - winding-up 2 of each candidate. Copies of over 800 signed letters = 
z received from past students will be sent on request. = 
White to pordans = 
Il O ve Arnolds - new articles 
jordans 
phone jordans S U N LI F E 


ASSURANCE SOCIETY | 
63 THREADNEEDLE STREET, LONDON, E.C.2 


I2 O re | for Coll-ers 


| 
II 30 re White - Dud of Arrangement | 
| 


give standing order lo jordans | provides finance for the purchase of 

| PARTNERSHIP SHARES | 
JORDANS ACCOUNTANTS’ PRACTICES | 

offer to Accountants Repayment by Endowment Assurance 


JORDAN & SONS LIMITED No Medical Examination normally required 


| 
116 CHANCERY LANE, LONDON, W.C.2 | Loan automatically repaid on death 
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sometimes difficult handling of capital 
and revenue reserves is demanded. The 
problems caused by holdings in one 
subsidiary by another and the section on 
the consolidated profit and loss account 
could have been somewhat expanded. 
P.E.H. 


An Estate Duty Notebook. By G. 
Boughen Graham, LL.B., Barrister-at- 
Law. Pp. xvi+-135. (The Solicitors’ Law 
Stationery Society Ltd., London: 17s 6d 
net.) 
THE PURPOSES of this book are fully set 
out in the preface—it is not a student’s 
textbook, nor an all-embracing treatise 
on the sole remaining impost now levi- 
able on the estates of deceased persons. 
It is both a notebook dealing with 
everyday estate duty problems for the 
assistance of newly-qualified solicitors 
and probate clerks, and a memory aid 
for experienced practitioners. For the 
less usual facets of the subject, or par- 
ticular problems requiring more detailed 
information, one of the three standard 
works (Dymond, Green and Hanson) 
must be consulted. 

But the work is also one which could 
usefully be perused and kept as a guide 
by accountants dealing with trust ac- 


counts, for it concisely shows the an- 
swers to the problems which confront 
the lawyer in preparing the estate duty 
affidavit. 

This compact book contains only one 
hundred and twenty pages of reading 
matter, although the whole of the usual 
estate assets, liabilities and other deduc- 
tions are dealt with. A short preface, 
and tables of contents, cases and 
Statutes precede the reading matter. 
Appendix I shows the rates of estate 
duty (including ‘‘agricultural’’ rates). 
Appendix II outlines the various Inland 
Revenue affidavits to lead to grants of 
representation. A fully comprehensive 
index (eleven pages) enhances the worth 
of this notebook as a work of reference. 

Chapter VIII (on policies of life 
assurance) contains a particularly inter- 
esting and up-to-date example of the 
estate duty chargeable on life policies of 
varying classes of entitlement, including 
Married Women’s Property Act poli- 
cies, and the effect of Section 33(3) of 
the Finance Act, 1954, in regard to 
deaths on or after July 30, 1954. Statute 
law is fully up-to-date throughout. 

Chapter X, on gifts inter vivos, con- 
tains very useful information about 
those gifts which are liable to duty and 


| THE SOCIETY OF 
Incorporated Accountants 


Accountants and 
Public Service 


THE INCORPORATED ACCOUNTANTS’ District 
Society of Liverpool held a dinner at the 
Adelphi Hotel, Liverpool, on November 18. 
Mr. J. L. Hughes, President of the District 
Society, occupied the chair, and the guests 
included The Right Hon. Viscount Swinton, 
C.B.E., C.H., M.c. (Secretary of State for 
Commonwealth Relations); the Lord Mayor 
of Liverpool (Alderman A. Griffin); Mr. 
Bertram Nelson (President of the Society 
of Incorporated Accountants) and Mr I. A. 
F. Craig (Secretary); the Mayor of Birken- 
head (Alderman Hugh Platt, 3.p.); Professor 
D. R. Seaborne Davies, M.A., LL.B. (Dean of 
the Faculty of Law, University of Liver- 
pool); Professor F. E. Hyde, M.A., PH.D. 
(Chadwick Professor of Economics, Uni- 
versity of Liverpool); Mr E. N. Macdonald, 
D.F.c. (Vice-President, Liverpool Society of 
Chartered Accountants); and representa- 
tives of the professional bodies, commerce, 
and the Inland Revenue. 

Mr J. L. Hughes (President of the Dis- 
trict Society) proposed the toast of the City 
of Liverpool. He coupled with it the name 


of the Lord Mayor, Alderman Griffin, who 
had a great record of public work, especi- 
ally for the hospitals. Mr Hughes hoped 
soon to see the war-devastated areas of the 
city completely rebuilt. Liverpool had a 
history of which its citizens should be proud, 
and they should make its appearance 
worthy of that history. 

The Lord Mayor of Liverpool (Alderman 
A. Griffin), in response, thanked Mr 
Hughes for his remarks and the District 
Society for its hospitality. He agreed that 
the work of rebuilding should be pressed 
forward in a worthy manner. 

The Right Hon. Viscount Swinton, C.B.E., 
C.H., M.c. (Secretary of State for Common- 
wealth Relations) proposed the toast of the 
Society of Incorporated Accountants. He 
said that accountants were indispensable in 
public or private life. Few citizens could 
make out their income tax or sur-tax re- 
turns without their help. No commission 
or enquiry could be constituted without an 
accountant. The Lord Mayor had referred 
to voluntary service: probably no other 
profession gave more valuable unpaid ser- 
vice to the community than the accountants. 

Throughout his public life he had been 
indebted to their profession: his mind went 
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those which are exempt, including the 
incidence and accountability of the duty. 

In Chapter II, when dealing with the 
apportionment of dividends on the 
death of a life tenant, the author gives 
a curious example of dividends on 
Preference shares being paid half-yearly 
on April 1 and October I, the year-end 
being December 31. And the example of 
the apportionment of dividends on Ordi- 
nary stock does not make it clear that 
whilst the deceased life tenant’s estate 
may be credited with some portion of 
dividends received after his death, no 
dividends received during his life-time 
can be apportioned to the later period. 
These difficulties must inevitably arise 
where an author seeks brevity. A similar 
query arises on the treatment of interests 
in expectancy—“What happens if, on 
the second death, the value has de- 
creased?” Arithmetical errors occur in 
the examples dealing with marginal 
relief (agricultural property), quick suc- 
cession relief, and small estates. There 
are other slight errors in wording. Such 
criticisms are, however, minor points of 
detail. The author is to be congratulated 
on a useful summary of the subject of 
estate duty, and on achieving the object 
set out in his preface. IR. 


back to the time when he was President of 
the Board of Trade, and accountants played 
a leading part in connection with the Com- 
pany Law Committee nnder the chairman- 
ship of Mr Wilfred Greene. The late Sir 
James Martin was a member of the Com- 
mittee. Its report was of the utmost value in 
drafting the Companies Act which fol- 
lowed, for which he (Lord Swinton) was 
responsible. Then he thought of the Com- 
panies Act of 1948. The Government and 
the Opposition co-operated closely during 
the passing of the Bill, but throughout they 
had the closest consultation and advice 
from accountants, and if the Act in its final 
form was sound and practical, then it owed 
a lot to their profession. 

Mr. Bertram Nelson (President of the 
Society of Incorporated Accountants) re- 
plied. He observed that that evening was a 
very happy occasion for him, as he was the 
guest of his own Liverpool Society with 
which his family had been associated for 
about sixty-five years. His first duty was to 
convey to the President, the Secretaries and 
Committee of the Liverpool District Society 
the best wishes of the Council and its grati- 
tude for the great work they were doing. 

They were honoured indeed to have Lord 
Swinton with them and they were mindful 
that he was an Honorary Doctor of Laws 
of their own University. Lord Swinton has 
spoken about the progress of their profes- 
sion. There was an increasing scope for the 
work of accountants. There was continued 
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progress in management accounting. Ex- 
aminations were becoming increasingly 
interesting and more interest was taken in 
research and education. There were very 
cordial relations between the recognised 
accountancy bodies in the United Kingdom 
and overseas. He had recently returned from 
a visit to the U.S.A. and Canada, where the 
Society was held in high regard. 

Progress was measured by milestones and 
for many accountants the next milestone 
was the registration of the profession. Pub- 
lic interest was ill served in circumstances 
where any man, however lacking in 
character, training and experience, could 
commence practice as an accountant. Pub- 
lic interest was ill served when that man, in 
conjunction with others of no repute, could 
set up an accountancy body with a high- 
sounding title and purport to confer so- 
called degrees, distinctions and _ initials 
which were spurious and misleading. 

A President travelled much and saw many 
cities. Liverpool was a much better place 
than it was thirty years ago, having much 
less poverty and many new industries, and 
they could rejoice daily in seeing the pro- 
gress of new buildings. If progress was to be 
maintained in Liverpool, three steps would 
be necessary. 

First they must improve the appearance 
of the centre of the city. 

Secondly, more must be done to encour- 
age small growing businesses. How much 
could happen if some of the money flooding 
into the Stock Exchange could be used to 
build small shops in the centre of the city 
and to build small factories which could be 
let. What benefits would come if a few 
wealthy business men set aside funds to 
stimulate small businesses known to them. 
Thirdly, they needed increased recruitment 
for voluntary public service. Liverpool had 
a magnificent record, but the average age 
was now high. 

Mrs B. Bramwell McCombe, M.A., 
B.COM., A.S.A.A. (Joint Honorary Secretary 
of the District Society) proposed the toast 
of “Our Guests,” and Mr E. N. Macdonald, 


D.F.C., F.C.A. (Vice-President of the Liver-— 


pool Society of Chartered Accountants) 
responded. 


Anomalies in 
Taxation 


MR S. G. T. HOLMES, President of the Incor- 
porated Accountants’ District Society of 
Devon and Cornwall, presided at a dinner 
held at the Grand Hotel, Plymouth, on 
November 26. The guests included the 
Deputy Lord Mayor of Plymouth (Coun- 
cillor J. Folley), Mr Bertram Nelson (Presi- 
dent of the Society of Incorporated Account- 
ants) and Mr I. A. F. Craig (Secretary), Mr 
K. C. Brian (Vice-president of the Plymouth 
Law Society), Mr C. A. Winterton and Mr 
S. McClelland (Inspectors of Taxes), Mr R. 
D. Luscombe, solicitor, and representatives 
of other professional bodies. : 


The toast of “‘The City of Plymouth” was 
proposed by Mr F. R. Balme, A.s.A.A., 
vice-president of the District Society. He 
spoke of the tremendous strides the city had 
made in its post-war reconstruction. The 
Cornwall Chamber of Commerce, of which 
he was secretary, had worked amicably with 
the Chamber of Commerce for the port of 
Plymouth in negotiations for the building of 
a bridge over the Tamar. The bridge would 
be a tremendous boon, not only to Plymouth 
but to the whole of Cornwall. The ordinary 
men and women of Plymouth suffered 
greatly during the war, but had faith in the 
future of their city, a new city which was 
going up and would be an inspiration to the 
rest of the country. 

The Deputy Lord Mayor of Plymouth 
(Councillor J. Folley), in his response to the 
toast, confessed to not knowing a lot about 
accountancy, but said he assumed that 
members of the profession kept their clients 
within the bounds of propriety and, con- 
jointly, kept everyone ‘“‘a day or two off 
National Assistance.”” The Society was 
specially welcome to Plymouth because of 
the principles on which it was founded, and 


~the help and guidance it gave, especially in 


civic affairs. 

Mr K. C. Brian (Vice-President of Ply- 
mouth Law Society) proposed the toast of 
Society of Incorporated Accountants.” 
He observed that Mr Nelson was one of the 
Socicty’s youngest Presidents, and was well 
known for his work in many spheres. The 
Society numbered about 10,000 members, 
but, like the Navy, it was something of a 
Silent Service. Incorporated Accountants 
could not have placards or neon lights out- 
side their business premises, and were not 
allowed to advertise or to “‘puff”’ their wares, 
but they did good service to the community 
all over the world. 

Mr Bertram Nelson (President of the 
Society of Incorporated Accountants) re- 
sponded. He noted that the occasion marked 
the inauguration of the District Society’s 
presidential badge, which was being worn 
with distinction by Mr. Holmes. 

Certain recent judicial pronouncements 
had referred to what the Master of the 
Rolls had described as “‘grave misplaced 
fiscal enthusiasm.”’ In this country we en- 
joyed unique relations between taxpayers 
and the Inland Revenue, but there had been 
signs that this was being impaired. The case 
of a clergyman who wanted to renew a 
Bible or prayer books but was not allowed 
that expense was an instance that something 
was wrong. If a Plymouth man were in- 
vited to join the board of a London com- 
pany, he would not be allowed the expense 
of travelling to London to attend Board 
meetings. Inspectors of Taxes were having 
to administer rules that by no stretch of 
imagination could be regarded as fair, and 
he hoped that before long there would be 
legislation to make the rules more reason- 
able. Purchase tax was another sore point: 
there were so many anomalies which had a 
dislocating effect on trade. 

Another type of enthusiasm was also of 
importance to the accountancy profession. 
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One of the original Objects of the Society 
was “to promote in commercial circles a 
higher sense of the importance of systematic 
accounts and to encourage a greater degree 
of efficiency in those engaged in book-keep- 
ing.” The audit of many small businesses 
was incomplete if it did not encourage the 
interest of those engaged in book-keeping 
and if it did not lead to the appreciation of 
the value of accounts. 

Mr Nelson also referred to the enthu- 
siasm of the officers and committees of 
Branches and District Societies, on whom 
so much of the work of the Society 
depended. 

MrS. G. T. Holmes (President of the Dis- 
trict Society) proposed the toast of “The 
Guests.”” Mr Nelson, he said, had an hon- 
oured name in accountancy and his uncle 
before him had been a President of the 
Society. Under his leadership the Society 
could look forward to a successful future. 
They also welcomed the Society’s Secretary, 
Mr Craig, on whom they could always 
count whenever they needed assistance. Mr 
Winterton and Mr McClelland were recent 
arrivals in Plymouth: it was not often that 
Inspectors of Taxes and accountants were 
on the same side of the table! 

Mr S. McClelland (Inspector of Taxes) 
and Mr R. D. Luscombe (solicitor) respon- 
ded to the toast. 


Simplification 
in the 
Professions 


Mr H. F. INGRAM, President of the Incor- 
porated Accountants’ District Society of 
Nottingham, Derby and Lincoln, presided 
at a dinner held by the District Society at 
the Victoria Station Hotel, Nottingham, on 
November 12. The company included the 
Lord Mayor of Nottingham (Councillor 
S. Hobson); Mr Bertram Nelson (President 
of the Society of Incorporated Accountants) 
and Mr I. A. F. Craig (Secretary); His 
Honour Judge T. M. Backhouse; the 
Sheriff of Nottingham (Councillor L. Mit- 
son); the Mayor of Derby (Councillor Alec 
Ling); the Bishop of Southwell (the Right 
Rev F. R. Barry, D.S.0., D.D.); Professor L. 
F. Bates, PH.D., D.SC., F.R.S. (Deputy Vice- 
Chancellor, University of Nottingham); Mr 
Martin Redmayne, D.s.0., M.P.; and repre- 
sentatives of other professional bodies. 

His Honour Judge T. M. Backhouse 
proposed the toast of the Society of Incor- 
porated Accountants. He said the one thing 
which their profession had not yet achieved 
was statutory authority to prevent people 
who were not qualified from putting up a 
board and calling themselves professional 
accountants. He urged the Society and its 
District Societies to strive for this. 

Mr Bertram Nelson (President of the 
Society of Incorporated Accountants), 
responding, contrasted the complexities of 
war-time price controls with the more recent 
supply-demand relationship and the price 
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mechanism. He suggested that, built into an 
economic system, there must be processes 
directed towards simplicity, as well as pro- 
cesses resulting in increased profundity and 
complexity, in the same way as the incred- 
ible complexities of mind and memory were 
made tolerable by acquired habits—the 
effortless custody of automatism. 

It was important that professions should 
consider methods of simplification, and Mr 
Nelson suggested that three principles 
could be distinguished. The first was that 
exposition should be plain, as well as deep— 
that accountants should do more to make 
themselves intelligible, in published accounts 
and in statements for management. In 
taxation matters, intelligibility could be im- 
proved if Finance Bills were preceded by 
explanatory memoranda (as had been done 
with Statutory Instruments during the war) 
and if in every Finance Bill some subject 
could be codified and classified, so that in 
course of time the whole taxation law would 
be modernised. The second principle related 
to a right view of error—that in human 
endeavours the purpose was progress and 
not the setting-up of complex safeguards to 
eliminate all possibility of error. Mr Nelson 
suggested that a less critical view should be 
taken of the errors of civil servants and the 
nationalised undertakings, if those errors 
were associated with adventures and experi- 
ment. The third principle was de-centralisa- 
tion: Mr Nelson instanced the complexities 
which arose in the local government because 
of over-centralisation on Whitehall. 

Mr J. W. Mee, F.S.A.A., J.P., proposed the 
toast of the City of Nottingham. 

The Lord Mayor of Nottingham (Coun- 
cillor S. Hobson) responded. 

Mr P. W. Skinner, F.s.A.A., proposed the 
toast of the guests, which was acknowledged 
by the Lord Bishop of Southwell (the Right 
Rev F. R. Barry, p.p.) and by Mr Martin 
Redmayne, D.S.O., M.P. 

The toast of the Chairman was honoured 
on the motion of Mr C. F. Carlisle, F.S.A.A. 


The Future of 
British Industry 


THE INCORPORATED ACCOUNTANTS’ Birming- 
ham and District Society held a dinner at 
the Queen’s Hotel, Birmingham, on Novem- 
ber 29, under the chairmanship of its Presi- 
dent, Mr Percy G. Stembridge, F.s.A.A. 
The guests included the Lord Mayor of 
Birmingham (Alderman J. R. Balmer) and 
the Lady Mayoress; The Hon. Mr Justice 
Donovan; Professor Thomas _ Bodkin, 
M.R.ILA., M.A., D.LITT., and Mrs Bodkin; 
Mrs Stembridge; Mr Bertram Nelson 
(President of the Society of Incorporated 
Accountants) and Mrs Nelson; The Bishop 
of Aston (the Rt. Rev. C. G. St. M. Parker); 
Rev. R. G. Lunt, m.c., M.A. (Chief Master, 
King Edward’s School) and Mrs Lunt; Mr 
I. A. F. Craig, o.B.£. (Secretary of the 
Society of Incorporated Accountants); and 
representatives of other professional bodies, 
commerce, and the Inland Revenue. 


The toast of Her Majesty the Queen was 
proposed by the chairman. 

Mr Stembridge suggested that as the 
dinner was being held on the eve of Sir 
Winston Churchill’s birthday, they might 
rise and drink to the health of the Prime 
Minister, to whom on behalf of all members 
of the District Society he had sent a telegram 
of good wishes. 

The Hon. Mr Justice Donovan, proposing 
the toast of City of Birmingham,” said 
that the fame of Birmingham’s products 
was due to the industry, integrity, enter- 
prise and vision of its people. Birmingham 
citizens would have need of their virtues inthe 
future, for the future of the world was more 
uncertain then ever it was. 

The Lord Mayor of Birmingham (Alder- 
man J. R. Balmer) in his reply stressed the 
importance of the home life of the citizens. 
The test of a good home, he said, was 
whether the dictionary and the Bible were 
well and truly thumbed and rather the 
worse for wear—or were they difficult to 
find? 

Professor Thomas Bodkin proposed the 
toast of the Society of Incorporated Ac- 
countants. He referred to the great archi- 
tectural beauty of the Society's Hall in 
London. 

Mr Bertram Nelson (President of the 
Society of Incorporated Accountants), 
replying to the toast, referred to the “blind 
spots”’ which afflict every generation. He 
suggested that, in economic matters, there 
were two main causes. The first was the 
pursuit of incompatible aims—the extremes 
of nationalism and internationalism, for 
example. The President of the Board of 
Trade had recently referred to another 
choice to be taken by British industry— 
“whether we want to restrict trade or to 
expand it’’—and had said that “the United 
Kingdom, both Government and industry, 
stands solidly upon the side of expansion.” 
In working out such a policy, it was essen- 
tial that progress should be properly timed, 
that there should be reciprocity from other 
nations and that the dangers should be fully 
discussed. It would, however, be disastrous 
if some sections of British industry, some 
trade associations and some trade unions 
adopted the policy of restriction while others 
adopted the policy of expansion. 

The second cause of blind spots was the 
tendency to pursue the practical effects of 
academic theories long after the theories 
themselves had been discarded—such theo- 
ries, for example, as that the industrial 
countries had reached maturity and, indeed, 
stagnation, that heavy industries in this 
country were finished and that the great 
period of progress was over. These theories 
were now discarded but their practical 
effects continued. In fact, there were good 
reasons to believe that the best was yet to be. 

Mr Percy G. Stembridge, president of the 
District Society, proposed the toast of the 
guests, and responses were made by the 
Bishop of Aston (the Right Rev. C. G. St. 
M. Parker) and Rev. R. C. Lunt, M.c., M.A. 
(Chief Master, King Edward's School, 
Birmingham). 
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Simpler 
Accounts 


A DINNER WAS HELD by the Incorporated 
Accountants’ District Society of Sussex at 
the Royal Pavilion, Brighton, on December 
3. The President of the District Society, Mr 
G. R. Crone, presided. 

The guests included the Mayor of 
Brighton (Alderman W. G. Dudeney); The 
Right Hon. Lord Wilmot of Selmeston, 
p.c.; Sir Richard Yeabsley, C.B.E., F.C.A., 
F.S.A.A. (Vice-President of the Society of 
Incorporated Accountants); Sir Leslie Bow- 
ker, K.C.V.O., O.B.E., M.C.; Mr Bernard 
Zagorin (Assistant U.S. Treasury Repre- 
sentative in the United Kingdom); the 
Mayor of Hove (Alderman A. H. Dilley); 
Canon D. H. Booth, M.B.£., M.A. (vicar of 
Brighton); Mr Leslie J. D. Bunker, LL.B. 
(President, Sussex Law Society); Mr A. A. 
Garrett, M.B.E.; and other representatives of 
the professions and of the Inland Revenue. 

The Right Hon. Lord Wilmot of Sel- 
meston, proposing the toast ‘‘The Society of 
Incorporated Accountants and the Account- 
ancy Profession,”’ spoke of the report, pub- 
lished ten years ago, of the Cohen Com- 
mittee on Company Law, of which he was 
a member. One of the problems remaining 
was the question of shares of no par value, 
for which today there was a considerable © 
public demand. 

They were agitating, and quite rightly, 
for simpler published accounts. He would 
like to see a somewhat simplified version of 
the auditor’s certificate. Perhaps it would be 
a good idea to insist upon half-yearly 
accounts. But the worst abuses and the 
monstrous frauds which were practised 
upon the small shareholders in the bad old 
thirties had been brought to an end, largely 
by the action of the accountancy profes- 
sion. 

The preoccupation of accountants called 
upon to advise business executives was now 
taxation and the valuation of assets. That 
was a very necessary function, but he sug- 
gested that there was a much wider field 
which needed to be filled and could only be 
filled by accountants. The role of watchdog, 
guardian and policeman was not enough. 
There must be the role of guide and friend 
and far-seeing philosopher: the accountant 
must have his eyes not only riveted on the 
past but straining into the future. We were 
entering upon an era of potential industrial 
power beyond our dreams. The wisest 
counsel was needed, and where were they 
to look for it if not among the professional 
advisers who had carried them through the 
stormy seas of the past? 

Sir Richard Yeabsley, C.B.E.,  F.C.A., 
F.S.A.A. (Vice-President of the Society of 
Incorporated Accountants), in reply, re- 
ferred to Lord Wilmot’s suggestion that 
auditors’ reports should be simplified. It 
was easy, he said, to become slaves of con- 
vention and custom. How often did they sit 
back and think out a problem? Were they 
not likely to make a decision, perhaps 
rightly, possibly wrongly, based on the con- 
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vention they had been trained to accept? 
How often did they fail to analyse the prob- 
lem and solve it by a process of logical 
reasoning? The profession was fortunate in 
having at least two of its members—Profes- 
sor Bray and Professor Baxter—who de- 
voted part of their time to research and 
thinking. Practice should be in advance of 
precept. They should constantly review their 
methods and sometimes examine them 
fundamentally in the light of changing cir- 
cumstances. They should live the present 
rather than rely upon the past. 

Mr F. V. Arnold, F.s.A.A., proposed the 
toast of “Our Guests.’ He referred with 
pleasure to the presence of Mr. Zagorin and 
commented upon the happy relations be- 
tween the profession in this country and in 
America. 

Mr Bernard Zagorin (Assistant U.S. 
Treasury Representative in the United 
Kingdom) said that since he last came to 
England in 1949 there had been a remark- 
able advance, in which accountants had 
their fingers always on the pulse of the 
economy, and Americans were gratified 
that they had been able in some measure to 
assist. 

Mr Leslie J. D. Bunker, LL.B. (President 
of the Sussex Law Society), in proposing 
“The Incorporated Accountants’ District 
Society of Sussex,”’ said he felt that many of 
+ those present were concerned not so much 
with the ramifications of large public com- 
panies as with the operation of their own 
small businesses, run by private companies, 
partnerships and individuals. Far too often 
business men and women allowed their 
financial affairs to be dealt with by practi- 
tioners who lacked the qualities of character, 
professional training and ripe experience 
which were guaranteed by membership of 
the Society and other professional bodies of 
accountants. He hoped that, by registration 
or otherwise, there might in time to come 
be an automatic guarantee to the layman 
who consulted an accountant of profes- 
sional efficiency and a code of conduct. 

Mr Bunker referred to the wide interests 
of Mr Crone and to his great contribution 
to the building society movement. 

Mr G. R. Crone (President of the District 
Society) responded. 


Membership 


THE FOLLOWING PROMOTIONS in, and addi- 
tions to, the membership of the Society have 
been completed during the period October 
7 to December 6, 1954. 


Associates to Fellows 


ATKINSON, William Wilkinson (Thomas 
Rodger & Co.), Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 
Baker, Harold Feldon (Baker & Co.), 
Northampton. BELL, Thomas (A. J. Ingram 
& Co.), Sunderland. BENSON, Robert Hard- 
man, 41 Spring Gardens, Manchester. 


BULLIVANT, Harold (Douglas, Low & Co.), 
Johannesburg. Buxton, Sydney Herbert 


(Willett, Son & Garner), Manchester. 
CASTLEMAN, John Derek (J. Castleman & 
Co.), Leicester. CorrIN, John Bowes (Baker 
& Co.), Northampton. CorscaDDEN, Ernest 
(Ernest Corscadden & Co.), Wakefield. 
Davip, Leslie Francis (Josiah Beddow & 
Son), London. Down, Gordon Harold 
(Tudor Davies, Down & Co.), Bridgend. 
Evans, Stanley, with Toledo Woodhead 
Springs Ltd., Sheffield. FeENpick, Douglas 
Rowing (Deloitte, Plender, Griffiths & Co.), 
Manchester. Forpyce, John Alistair ( Wal- 
ter J. Smith & Son), London. GLENISTER, 
John Frederick (Arthur E. Green & Co.), 
London. Gorpon, William (Douglas, Low 
& Co.), Johannesburg. GREENING, Ronald 
Charles (Fitzwilliams & Co.), London. 
Hamer, James Anthony (Henry Smith, 
Hamer & Co.), Manchester. Hore, Edward 
Augustine (Whitmarsh, Hore & Co.), Laun- 
ceston. JupGE, Lawrence Fawley (Butterell 
& Ridgway), Hull. LANCASTER, Frank, 
York. LEpPAN, Peter Dudley (Vaughan, Key 
& Payne), Johannesburg. McILHERENE, 
Alexander (Harold F. Bell & Co.), Coleraine. 
Munro, Robert Hector (R. H. Munro & 
Co.), London. O’CoNNor, Edward Derek 
(Joshua Jones & Co.), Manchester. O°Con- 
NoR, James Norton (A. P. Smith & Co.), 
Manchester. PEARSON, Clifford (Sheard, 
Vickers & Winder), Liverpool. RAYMOND, 
Basil Joseph (Trent, Raymond & Co.), Lon- 
don. Rosinson, Noel Darman Benson (W. 
Nicklin & Co.), Manchester. SANDERS, 
Arthur Edwin (A. E. Sanders & Co.), 
Liverpool. SEARLE, William Ronald Vyvyan 
(Hibbert, Sier, Woods & Co.), London. 
SHarP, George William, Leeds. SHREWs- 
BURY, Denis Edward (Douglas, Low & Co.), 
Johannesburg. SkaitH, George Edward 
(Skaith, Beeson & Co.), Grimsby. SmitH, 
Peter Duncan (Henry Smith, Hamer & Co.), 
Manchester. SMITH, Walter Henry (Chas. O. 
Nicholson & Co.), Sunderland. Spray, 
Douglas Henry Dudley (E. G. Bourne & 
Son), London. Stewart, Harold (Chas. O. 
Nicholson & Co.), Sunderland. Stokes, 
Edward John (Holmes-White, Herbert & 
Co.), London. Story, John Cullen (R. 
Stephen & Son), Dublin. Sykes, Frank (F. 
Sykes & Co.), London. Twycross, Henry 
Cecil (Goldby, Panchaud & Webber), Johan- 
nesburg. URQUHART, Robert Crews (Pearse 
& Ryan), Johannesburg. WALKDEN, John 
Wilson (Baker & Co.), Northampton. 
Wa cterRS, Roy Mabley (R. M. Walters & 
Co.), London. Wuipp, George Douglas 
(P. F. Pierce & Co.), Accrington. WIDGERY, 
Herbert Slater (E. G. Thorne & Co.), Here- 
ford. Woo.LLey, Frederick Lea (Woolley & 
Waldron), Southampton. 


Associates 


BapMAN, Alfred Harry (F. W. Coope & 
Co.), Blackpool. BENNETT, Alan Maxwell, 
formerly with C. Percy Barrowcliff & Co., 
Middlesbrough. BENNETT, Leonard John, 
with Moulder & Tyers, Kidderminster. 
Bicker, Norman Edward (Bicker, Son & 
Dowden), Bournemouth. BootH, Thomas 
Norman (Hope, Halstead & Co.), Bury. 
Briccs, Denys Alfred, with Metcalf, 
McKenzie & Co., Sunderland. CHADWICK, 
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Edgar Gray (Butterell & Ridgeway), Hull. 
DocKERILL, Trevor Haydn, with Milne, 
Gregg & Turnbull, London. DuiGAn, Brian 
John, with Barnes & Taylor, Pretoria. 
Evans, John Martin Redhouse, with Grif- 
fiths & Sutton, Southport. Greic, Beryl 
Joyce Nance, with H. Tarley & Co., Cape 
Town. Hunn, Geoffrey Wilson, with Wells, 
Richardson & Co., Sheffield. Loaper, 
Francis Roy, with Deloitte, Plender, 
Griffiths & Co., London. Lowe, John An- 
drew Pennington (Hollows & Hesketh), 
Wigan. Micticuip, Alan (Ronald Cross & 
Co.), Swansea. Owen, Peter John, with 
Griffin & Co., Birmingham. PARpDog, Alan 
Percy, with Mellors, Basden & Co., London. 
Pick, Isadore, with Michael Berman & Co.., 
Cape Town. PuppLe, Peter Gordon, with 
Bicker, Son & Dowden, Bournemouth. 
Seep, Howard Henry, with Clifford Thorn- 
ton, Preston. SHEPHERD, Quentin Robert, 
with Gurney, Notcutt & Fisher, Cape Town. 
Skipmore, Neil Rayner, with W. Vincent 
Vale & Co., Wolverhampton. Tarr, Guy 
Paul, with Barnes & Taylor, Pretoria. Tay- 
Lor, Sydney (Beesley, Taylor & Co.), 
Preston. Tustain, Colin Roger, with 
Thomas May & Co., Leicester. WHEATON, 
Michael Henry, with Mullens & Robinson, 
Port Talbot. WiLtiams, Arthur, with R. A. 
Forbes & Co., Llandudno. 


Events of the 
Month 


January 3.—Coveniry: Debate with mem- 
bers of the Coventry Students’ Branch of 
the Birmingham Chartered Accountants’ 
Society. Hare and Squirrel Hotel, Old 
Cheylesmore, at 6.15 p.m. 


January 4.—Bournemouth: ‘*Economics,” 
by Mr A. R. Ilersic, M.SC.(ECON.), B.COM. 
St. Peter's Hall, Hinton Road, at 6.30 p.m. 
Dublin: “Costing,” by Mr D. N. Rowe, 
A.C.A., A.C.W.A. Students’ meeting. Jury’s 
Hotel, Dame Street, at 6.15 p.m. 


January 5.— Hull: Luncheon meeting. Regal 
Room, Ferensway, at | p.m. 

Southampton: “Economics,” by Mr A. R. 
Ilersic, M.SC.(ECON.), B.COM. Polygon Hotel, 
at 6.30 p.m. 


January 6.—Cardiff; “Income Tax— 
Losses, Repayment Claims and Annual 
Charges,” by Mr Gordon G. Thomas, 
PH.D., A.C.A., F.S.A.A. Students’ meeting. 
Temple of Peace and Health, Cathays Park, 
at 6.45 p.m. 

Hull: ““Executorship Accounts,” by Mr A. 
E. Langton, LL.B., F.C.A., F.S.A.A. Students’ 
meeting. Church Institute, Albion Street, at 
6.15 p.m. 

London: “The Responsibility which an 
Audit Clerk owes to his Principal,” by Mr 
C. V. Best, F.s.A.A. Lecture for new members 
of the Students’ Society. Incorporated 
Accountants’ Hall, W.C.2, at 5.30 p.m. 
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Oxford: *““Law of Trusts and Trustees,” by 
Mr O. Griffiths, M.A., LL.B. Students’ meet- 
ing. George Restaurant, George Street, at 
6.30 p.m. 

Portsmouth: *“‘Economics,” by Mr A. R. 
Ilersic, M.SC.(ECON.), B.COM. Central Li- 
brary, at 6.30 p.m. 


January 7.—Birmingham: of the 
Banker in Export,” by Mr W. E. Dawson, 
A.1.B., M.1.EX. Law Library, Temple Street, 
at 6.15 p.m. 

Bristol: “Company Law,” by Mr D. A. 
Godwin Sarre, M.A. Royal Hotel, College 
Green, at 6.30 p.m. 

Hanley: “Costing,” by Mr S. C. Roberts, 
F.C.W.A., M.LLA. Students’ meeting. Town 
Hall, at 7 p.m. 

Leeds: Dinner dance. Queen’s Hotel, at 
7.30 for 8 p.m. 

Leicester: “Figures at Work,” a film pre- 
sented by the British Tabulating Machine 
Co. Ltd. Students’ meeting. British United 
Shoe Machinery Co. Ltd., Belgrave Road, 
at 2.30 p.m. 

Manchester: *“‘Economics,” by Mr David 
Walker, M.A. For Final students. Incor- 
porated Accountants’ Hall, 90 Deansgate, 
at 6 p.m. 

Sheffield: Computations— 
Cases I and II,’ at 4 p.m. “Losses,” at 6 
p.m. Both lectures by Mr V. S. Hockley, 
B.COM., C.A., A.A.C.C.A. Students’ meetings. 
Grand Hotel. 


January 8.— Dublin: Students’ Rugby match 
against Dublin Chartered Accountants’ 
Students’ Society. 


January 10.—Coventry: “Legal and Equit- 
able Apportionments,” by Mr P. E. Harris, 
A.S.A.A. Hare and Squirrel Hotel, Old 
Cheylesmore, at 6.15 p.m. 


January 11.—Dudley: “Company Ac- 
counts,” by Mr P. E. Harris, A.s.A.A. The 
Dudley and Staffordshire Technical Col- 
lege, The Broadway, at 7 p.m. 

Leeds: ‘**Money, Banking and Finance,” by 
Mr C. L. Lawton, m.sc. Jacomelli’s Rest- 
aurant, Boar Lane, at 6.15 p.m. 


January 12.—Belfast: Luncheon meeting. 
Talk by Mr H. A. R. J. Wilson, F.c.a., 
F.S.A.A., Kensington Hotel, College Square 
East, at 1 p.m. 

Belfast: “Income Tax Problems,” by Mr 
H. A. R. J. Wilson, F.C.A., F.S.A.A. Students’ 
meeting. 13 DonegaH Square West, at 7 
p.m. 

London: Meeting of the Taxation Group. 
Incorporated Accountants’ Hall, W.C.2, at 
6 p.m. 


January 13.—Dublin: “Some Accounting 
Problems,” by Mr H. A. R. J. Wilson, 
F.C.A:;, F.S.A.A. Students’ meeting. Jury’s 
Hotel, Dame Street, at 6.15 p.m. 
Manchester: Dinner. Midland Hotel, at 
6.15 p.m. 

Nottingham: “Sources of Capital for In- 
dustry,” by Mr H. G. Hodder. Reform 


Club, Victoria Street, at 6.30 p.m. 


Wolverhampton: “Practical Problems in 
Auditing,” by Mr R. Glynne Williams, 
F.C.A., F.T.1.1. Molineux Hotel, at 6.15 p.m. 
Worcester: ‘“‘Executorship Accounts,” by 
Mr L. J. Northcott, F.c.a. Crown Hotel, at 
6.15 p.m. 


January 14.—Birmingham: ‘Financial Ac- 
counts and Cost Accounts,”’ by Professor D. 
Cousins. Law Library, Temple Street, at 
6.15 p.m. 

Cambridge: “Partnership Law and Ac- 
counts,” by Mr R. Glynne Williams, F.c.A., 
F.T.1.1. Shirehall, at 7 p.m. 

Cardiff: “Estate Duty and Controlled Com- 
panies,’ by Mr P. Shelbourne, Barrister-at- 
Law, Park Hotel, at 7 p.m. 

Manchester: ““Taxation,”” by Mr N. D. B. 
Robinson, M.B.E., A.S.A.A. For Intermediate 
students. Estate Exchange, Fountain Street, 
at 6.30 p.m. 

Manchester: ‘“‘Economics,” by Mr David 
Walker, M.A. For Final students. Incor- 
porated Accountants’ Hall, 90 Deansgate, 
at 6 p.m. 

Swansea: “Gibraltar to Suez,” by Mr 
Bernard Newman. Mackworth Hotel, at 
7 p.m. 


January 18.—Bradford: “The Auditor and 
Stock in Trade,” by Mr G. W. Murphy, 
B.A.(COM.), F.Cc.A. Liberal Club, Bank Street, 
at 6.15 p.m. 

Middlesbrough: “Standard Costing,” by Mr 
W. W. Bigg, F.c.A., F.S.A.A. Cafe Royal, 
Linthorpe Road, at 6.30 p.m. 

Plymouth: *“‘Taxation,” by Mr V. S. Hock- 
ley, B.COM., C.A. Law Chambers, Princess 
Square, at 6 p.m. 

Preston: “The Accounting Provisions of the 
Companies Act, 1948,”" by Mr H. Hudson, 
F.S.A.A., A.C.LS. 

Sheffield: *‘Law of and Procedure at Meet- 
ings,” by Mr H. C. Cox, F.c.a. Grand Hotel, 
at 5.45 p.m. 


January 19.—Newcastle-upon-Tyne: “*Au- 
diting,” by Mr W. W. Bigg, F.C.A., F.S.A.A. 
Library, 52 Grainger Street, at 6.15 p.m. 
Truro: “Taxation,” by Mr V. S. Hockley, 
B.COM., C.A. Mansion House, Princes 
Street, at 6 p.m. 


January 20.—Camborne: “Taxation,” by 
Mr V. S. Hockley, B.coM., c.A. Community 
Centre, at 6 p.m. 

Cardiff: **“What does a Banker look for in a 
Balance Sheet?” by Mr W. D. Evans, F.1.B. 
Students’ meeting. Temple of Peace and 
Health, Cathays Park, at 6.45 p.m. 
Oxford: “Introduction to Income Tax,” by 
Mr R. Langdon-Davies, A.c.a. Students’ 
meeting. George Restaurant, George Street, 
at 6.30 p.m. 


January 21.—Birmingham: “Current Eco- 
nomic Problems,” by Mr G. Horwill, B.sc. 
(ECON.), M.COM. Joint meeting Imperial 
Hotel, Temple Street, at 6.30 p.m. 

Bristol: Film Show: “Balance 1950,” 
“Enterprise” and “Unemployment and 
Money.” (Aims of Industry Ltd.). Royal 
Hotel, College Green, at 6.30 p.m. 
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Gloucester: **Partnership Tax and Losses,” 
by Mr V. G. Mundy, A.s.a.a. Gloucester 
Technical College, Brunswick Road, at 
6.30 p.m. 

Glasgow: “Revaluation of Assets on Re- 
placement Costs,”’ Students’ debate. Christ- 
ian Institute, 70 Bothwell Street, at 5.45 
p.m. 

Manchester: *““Executorship,” by Mr C.L. 
Lawton, M.sc., Barrister-at-Law. Students’ 
meeting. Incorporated Accountants’ Hall, 
90 Deansgate, at 6 p.m. 

Norwich: **Balance Sheets and the Banker,” 
by Mr A. C. Fellingham, F.1.B. Royal 
Hotel, at 7 p.m. 

Nottingham: ‘“Flotations and _  Pros- 
pectuses,”” by Mr C. R. Curtis, M.SC., PH.D., 
F.c.LS. Reform Club, Victoria Street, at 
6.30 p.m. 

Sheffield: **Banking,”’ by a representative of 
Barclays Bank Ltd. Students’ meeting. 
Grand Hotel, at 5.30 p.m. 


January 24.—Coventry: “Consolidated Ac- 
counts Reconstructions and Amalgama- 
tions,” by Mr R. Glynne Williams, F.c.A., 
F.T.L.1. Hare and Squirrel Hotel, Old Chey- 
lesmore, at 6.15 p.m. 


January 25.—Dublin: “Basis of Assess- 
ment, Schedule ‘D,’ Cases I and II, including 
Change of Accounting Dates,” by Mr G. L. 
M. Wheeler, A.C.A., A.C.LS. Students’ 
meeting. Jury’s Hotel, Dame Street, at 
6.15 p.m. 


January 26.—London: Meeting of the 
Management Group. Incorporated Ac- 
countants’ Hall, W.C.2, at 6 p.m. 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne: “Standard Costing,” 
by C. E. Sutton, a.s.a.a. Library, 52 Grain- 
ger Street, at 6.15 p.m. 


January 27.—Newcastle-upon-Tyne: Lun- 
cheon. Speaker: Mr S. A. Sadler Forster, 
Chairman of North Eastern Trading In- 
dustries Ltd. Eldon Grill, at 1 p.m. 
Swansea: “Auditing Problems,” by Mr H. 
K. Greaves, F.S.A.A., F.I.M.T.A. Students’ 
meeting. Central Public Library, Alexandra 
Road, at 7 p.m. 


January 28.—Birmingham: ‘Problems of 
Capital and Income in Trust Accounts,” 
by Mr C. L. Lawton, LL.M., m.sc. Law 
Library, Temple Street, at 6.15 p.m. 
Brighton: **Taxation,” by Mr L. J. North- 
cott, F.c.A. Students’ meeting. Royal 
Pavilion Hotel, Castle Square, at 5 p.m. 
Hull: “Company Flotations and Pros- 
pectuses,”” by Mr C. R. Curtis, M.sc.(ECON.), 
PH.D., F.C.L.S. Students’ meeting. Church 
Institute, Albion Street, at 6.15 p.m. 
Leicester: **Executorship Accounts,” by Mr 
V. S. Hockley, B.com., c.A. Students’ meet- 
ing. Victoria Hotel, Granby Street, at 6 p.m. 
London: Dinner dance. Hyde Park Hotel. 
Manchester: “Economics,” by Mr David 
Walker, M.A. For Final students. Incor- 
porated Accountants’ Hall, 90 Deansgate, 
at 6 p.m. 


February 1.—Bradford: “Law of Contract 
and Sale of Goods,” by Mr R. Henton, 
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B.A., LL.B. Liberal Club, Bank Street, at 
6.15 p.m. 

Shrewsbury: “The National Income and 
Expenditure,” by Mr R. W. Moon, B.LITT., 
A.c.A. Raven Hotel, at 6.30 p.m. 


February 3.—Birmingham: Students’ dance. 
St. John’s Restaurant, Deritend, at 8 p.m. 
Cardiff: “The Duties of the Auditor in 
connection with the Issue and Transfer of 
Shares, etc.,” by Mr W. W. Bigg, F.c.A., 
F.S.A.A. Students’ meeting. Temple of Peace 
and Health, Cathays Park, at 6.45 p.m. 
Dublin: Students’ debate with Chartered 
students. Jury’s Hotel, Dame Street, at 
6.15 p.m. 


February 4.—Birmingham: ‘Demonstration 
of a Tax Computation,” by Mr L. A. Hall, 
A.C.A., A.S.A.A. Law Library, Temple Street, 
at 6.15 p.m. 

Bristol: “Investigation of Accounts for the 
Purchaser of a Business,” by Mr A. C. Sim- 
monds, F.s.A.A. Royal Hotel, College Green, 
at 6.30 p.m. 

Cambridge: Mock company annual gen- 
eral meeting. Arranged in conjunction with 
the Chartered Institute of Secretaries. 
Shirehall, at 7 p.m. 

Glasgow: Students’ meeting. Christian 
Institute, 70 Bothwell Street, at 5.45 p.m. 
Manchester: *“‘Economics,” by Mr David 
Walker, M.A. For Final students. Incor- 
porated Accountants’ Hall, 90 Deansgate, 
at 6 p.m. 

Manchester: **Taxation,” by Mr N. D. B. 
Robinson, M.B.E., A.S.A.A. For Intermediate 
students. Estate Exchange, Fountain Street, 
at 6.30 p.m. 


February 5.—Liverpool: Students’ annual 
dance. Mecca Café, India Buildings. 


District Societies 
and Branches 


Scottish Branch 

Council Meetings 

A MEETING OF the Council of the Scottish 
Branch was held in Glasgow on October 29. 
Mr. Festus Moffat, 0.B.£., President of the 
Branch, was in the chair. 

Reports were received on applications 
received for the November examinations 
and on the numbers of students who had 
enrolled for tuition classes at the Scottish 
universities and at the Glasgow and West 
of Scotland Commercial College. The Sec- 
retary reported that a revised standard for 
exemption from the Preliminary Examina- 
tion for Scottish candidates would take 
effect from January 1, 1955. 

A further meeting was held on Novem- 
ber 19, Mr Moffat again presiding. 

Mr Bertram Nelson, President of the 
Society, and Mr Ian A. F. Craig, Secretary, 
were present at this meeting. They had 
already met members of the Scottish Coun- 
cil at luncheon. 

Mr Moffat welcomed Mr Nelson and Mr 


Craig, and expressed the hope that this 
would be the first of many visits. 

Discussion took place on registration and 
other matters of importance to the pro- 
fession. 


North Lancashire 

THE ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING was held on 
December 9. Mr P. F. Pierce was re-elected 
President, and Mr H. Ryden and Mr H. 
Yates were re-elected Vice-Presidents. The 
Treasurer, Secretary and Librarian also 
remain unchanged. 


Examinations— 
May 1955 


THE SOCIETY'S EXAMINATIONS will be held on 
the following dates: 


Preliminary May 10 and I1, 1955 
Intermediate May 12 and 13, 1955 
Final: Part I May 10 and 11, 1955 

Part II May 12 and 13, 1955 


The centres will be Belfast, Birmingham, 
Cardiff, Dublin, Glasgow, Leeds, Liver- 
pool, London, Manchester, Newcastle upon 
Tyne and Southampton. 

Completed application forms together 
with all the relevant supporting documents 
and the fee (Final, Part I, £4 4s; Part II, 
£4 4s; Parts I and II together, £7 7s; Inter- 
mediate, £4 4s; Preliminary, £3 3s) must 
reach the Secretary at Incorporated Ac- 
countants’ Hall, Temple Place, Victoria 
Embankment, London W.C.2, not later 
than Monday, March 14, 1955. 

Candidates are asked to obtain applica- 
tion forms from the Honorary Secretary of 
their Branch or District Society. 


Personal 
Notes 


Mr H. L. Moses, A.S.A.A., has com- 
menced public practice under the style of 
Harold L. Moses & Co., Incorporated 
Accountants, at 67 Baker Street, London, 
W.1. 


Messrs. Mundy, Brewer & Johnson, 
Incorporated Accountants, Bath, announce 
that Mr Duncan Harrison, A.s.A.A., has 
been taken into partnership. The firm name 
is unaltered. 


Mr Charles T. Baker, Incorporated 
Accountant, has commenced public practice 
in his own name at 73 Ravensbourne Gar- 
dens, Ilford, Essex. 


Messrs Hunter, Jones, Halford & Co., 
London, E.C.4, have admitted to partner- 
ship Mr A. G. Buchan, A.s.A.A. 


Mr H. J. Cox, Incorporated Accountant, 
Luton, has taken into partnership Mr K. S. 
Warner, Chartered Accountant, a member 
of his staff for some years. The style of the 
firm will remain H. J. Cox & Co. 
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The Manchester practices of Messrs Peat, 
Marwick, Mitchell & Co. and Messrs Ed- 
win Guthrie & Co. are now amalgamated. 
The joint practice will be conducted from 
71 King Street, Manchester, under the 
names of Peat, Marwick, Mitchell & Co. 
and Edwin Guthrie & Co. 


Mr V. Whiteman, A.s.A.A., secretary of 
William Tatton & Co. Ltd., Leek, Stafford- 
shire, has been appointed in addition a 
director of the company. 


Mr N. Wilson Barrett, B.COM., A.S.A.A., 
has been appointed accountant to Scapa 
Dryers Ltd., Blackburn. 


Mr William Newman, Incorporated 
Accountant, is now practising as William 
Newman & Co., at 19 Blandford Place, 
George Street, Baker Street, W.1. 


Removals 


Messrs Knight & Co., Incorporated Ac- 
countants, have removed their office to 25 
Wormwood Street, London, E.C.2. 

Messrs Baker & Co., Incorporated 
Accountants, have moved to Shell House, 
London Road, Leicester. 


Thomas 
Harold Platts 


WE DEEPLY REGRET to report that Mr T. 
Harold Platts, F.s.A.A., died on November 
30, at the age of 61. 

After serving articles with the late Mr J. 
P. Duxbury, F.s.A.A., Mr Platts became a 
member of the Society of Incorporated 
Accountants in 1917. He then joined the 
firm of Forrest, Son & Virr, Birmingham, 
and soon afterwards was admitted to part- 
nership, the firm becoming Forrest, Son & 
Platts; from 1927 till his retirement in 1951 
he was senior partner in Messrs. T. Harold 
Platts & Co. 

At the annual general meeting of the 
Society in May, 1940, Mr Platts was elected 
a member of the Council, on which he 
served with distinction for eleven years. 

He was keenly interested in the work of 
the Incorporated Accountants’ Birmingham 
and District Society, in which he held the 
offices of Honorary Secretary from 1924 to 
1929, Vice-President from 1935 to 1938, and 
President from 1938 to 1945, when he be- 
came again a Vice-President till the date of 
his death. 

At the funeral in Droitwich on December 
10, the President and Council of the Society 
of Incorporated Accountants were repre- 
sented by Mr W. G. A. Russell, F.S.A.A., 
and the Birmingham District Society by 
Mr Percy G. Stembridge, F.s.A.A. (President) 
and Mr Arthur W. Watson, F.s.A.A. (Vice- 
President). 


Established 1877 


SONS 


VALUATIONS 


for Public Issue, Stock Exchange 
Quotation, Balance Sheet, Probate, 
Insurance and other purposes 


also 


AUCTION SALES 
of 


PLANT, MACHINERY AND 
INDUSTRIAL PROPERTIES 


FACTORY INVESTMENTS AND 
MORTGAGES ARRANGED 


46 GRESHAM STREET, LONDON, E.C.2 


Tel. : Monarch 3422 (8 lines) 
Telegraphic Address : ‘SITES LONDON’ 


Accountants who have clients con- 
templating the reorganisation of 
their Sales Ledger will be interested 
in the time-saving advantages of the 


MANICOPY 


Customer’s Statement, Ledger Card 
and Day Book are prepared and 
balanced at one writing. 


There are no_ heavy initial or 
maintenance costs and no trained 
operator is necessary. Send for 
specimens and an illustrated book- 
let A56 giving full details without 


obligation. 


MANIFOLDIA LIMITED 
WEST BROMWICH 
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only said ‘calm down,’ answered 
the unruffied typist. “Anyway, ink 
will dry up if you blot it with Ford’s. 
You'll always get those awful 
smudges in your ledger if you go on 
using that nasty blotting-paper. 
Here, use this — it’s obviously good 
quality — it’s Ford’s.” 


GREAT FORDS” 


praised the clerk 


“You see, it’s such thirsty blotting- 
paper,”’ enthused the typist, “‘and 
never, never (even when it’s inky 
with age), never, never smudges.” 


‘FORDS FOR ME 


sang the clerk 


“And another thing,” said the 
typist coyly. “‘The colours are 
so gay and optimistic. Let’s 
always have Ford’s on our 
desks.” 


The insatiable blotting-paper 


OBTAINABLE FROM ALL STATIONERS AND STORES 
THROUGHOUT GREAT BRITAIN AND EIRE 
A sample booklet of Ford’s blotting-paper will be sent on request 


FORD 
23 MOLL 


T. B. FORD LTD., 101 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, W.C.1 
TEL: CHANCERY 3775 
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Classified Advertisements 


Two shillings and sixpence per line (average seven words). Minimum ten shillings. Box numbers one shilling extra. 
Replies to Box Number advertisements should be addressed Box No. . ..,¢/o ACCOUNTANCY, Incorporated Account- 
ants’ Hall, Temple Place, Victoria Embankment, London, W.C.2, unless otherwise stated. It is requested that the 
Box Number be also placed at the bottom left-hand corner of the envelope. 


APPOINTMENTS VACANT 


THE SOCIETY'S APPOINTMENTS REGISTER 
Employers who have vacancies for Incorporated 
Accountants on their staffs and also members seeking 
new appointments are invited to make use of the 
facilities provided by the Society's Appointments 
Register. No fees are payable. All enquiries should be 
addressed to the Appointments Officer, Incorporated 
Accountants’ Hall, Temple Place, Victoria Embank- 
ment, London, W.C.2. Tel. Temple Bar 8822. 


ACCOUNTANTS required for NIGERIA PUBLIC 
WORKS DEPT., Northern Region, for one tour of 
15-24 months with prospect of permanency. Com- 
mencing salary according to experience in Salary 
Scale (including expatriation pay) £750 rising to 
£1,480 a year. Outfit allowance £30/£60. Free pas- 
sages for Officer and wife. Assistance towards cost 
of children’s passages or grant up to £150 annually 
for maintenance in U.K. Liberal leave on full salary. 
Candidates must have had at least five years account- 
ancy experience including budgetary control with a 
large firm of Public Works Contractors or a Muni- 
cipality. They must have organising ability and also be 
able to control staff. Membership of one of the recog- 
nised bodies of professional accountants an advantage. 
Write to the Crown Agents, 4 Millbank, London, 
S.W.1. State age, name in block letters, full qualifica- 
tions and experience and quote M1/34874/AD. 


ACCOUNTANTS. Large Engineering Com- 
pany, greater South London area, has senior 
vacancies offering bright future to qualified 
and semi-qualified Accountants with good 
accounting experience in engineering including 
punched card methods; 

1. Cost Accountant, qualified, as Assistan 

to Works Accountant. 

2. Senior Assistant to Stores Accountant. 

3. Senior Assistant to Sales Accountant. 
Commencing salaries within range £600—£3800. 
Superannuation. Write concisely, in tabulative 
form, age, education, qualifications, experience 
to Box No. 104, c/o ACCOUNTANCY. 


ACCOUNTANT for West Africa. Firm of practising 
accountants requires Chartered or Incorporated 
Accountant for their staff in the Gold Coast. Appli- 
cant must be single, not more than 35 years of age and 
should be prepared to travel. Commencing salary at 
the rate of not less than £1,200 per annum. Eighteen 
months’ tours, first class travelling: three months’ 
leave on full salary between tours. Free furnished 
quarters. Provident Fund. £60 kit allowance. Low 
Income Tax. Apply with fullest particulars to Box 
No. 334, DoRLAND ADVERTISING LTD., 18-20 Regent 
Street, London, S.W.1. 


ACCOUNTANT required by the KENYA GOVY- 
ERNMENT for Accountant General's Department. 
The appointment is pensionable subject to an initial 
period of probation. Commencing salary according 
to experience in salary scale (including present 
temporary allowance of 35°, of salary) £742 rising to 
£1,580 a year. Outfit allowance in certain circum- 
stances £30. Free passages. Liberal leave on full salary 
after tour of 40-48 months. Candidates, under 40 
years must be members of a recognised body of 
professional accountants and possess administrative 
ability and initiative. They should have had experi- 
ence of budgetary control and office management. 
Write to the CROWN AGENTS, 4 Millbank, London 
S.W.1. State age, name in block letters, full qualifica- 
tions and experience and quote M1/34333/AD. 


AUDIT Clerk, Semi-senior, required by City 
Accountants. Able to work to final accounts under 
supervision.—Write, stating age, experience and 
salary required, to Box 107, c/o ACCOUNTANCY. 


AUDIT Clerks, Senior and Semi-Senior, required by 
Chartered Accountants. 5-day week and Pension 
Scheme. Write particulars age, experience and salary 
required to MAYHEW-SANDERS & COMPANY, 31 St. 
James’s Place London, S.W.1. 


BROMLEY, Kent. Busy general Practice has vacan- 
cies for senior and semi-senior Assistants. Good 
salaries according to experience and ability.—Write 
with details to BERRINGER & Co. 


A LEADING BRITISH COMPANY with many 
factories and subsidiary companies in the 
United Kingdom and Overseas is at present 
reviewing senior staff requirements for the next 
$/10 years and invites applications from young 
men who have completed Military Service and 
who preferably hold an Accounting qualifica- 
tion. 

The immediate vacancies are in the Finance 
Division of the Group at factories in Scotland, 
Lancashire, the Midlands and at Head Office 
in London and successful candidates can be 
employed initially at these locations depending 
on the applicants’ personal and other circum- 
stances. Thereafter opportunities will be 
available in the United Kingdom and Overseas 
in the Finance and other Divisions of the Group. 
Accounting for management is a particular 
feature of the Group and there is an assured 
and progressive career for the right men. 

Will all those who consider they have the 
necessary ability take full advantage of this 
opportunity and kindly write in the strictest 
confidence to Box No. 105, c/o ACCOUNTANCY. 


ACCOUNTANT required by the NIGERIAN 
FEDERAL GOVERNMENT Treasury for one tour 
of 15—24 months in first instance. Commencing salary 
according to experience in salary scale (including 
expatriation pay) (a) £750 rising to £1,480 a year with 
prospect of permanency; or (6) £807 rising to £1,631 
a year, on contract with gratuity of £100/£150 a year. 
Outfit allowance £30/£60. Free passages for the 
officer and wife. Assistance towards cost of children’s 
passages or up to £150 annually for maintenance in 
United Kingdom. Candidates between 23 and 35 
should be members of a recognised body of profes- 
sional accountants or have good experience with a 
firm of Accountants, a Bank or in Accounts Branch 
of a Government Department, Municipality or 
Public Company. Write to the CROWN AGENTS, 4 
Millbank, London, S.W.1. State age, name in block 
letters, full qualifications and experience and quote 
M1/34668/AD. 


CHARTERED or INCORPORATED Accountant 
required immediately. Apply, giving full details, to 
J. F. W. Ropinson & Co., Chartered Accountants, 
P.O. Box 10, Bank Chambers, Murray Road, Work- 
ington, Cumberland. 


CITY Chartered Accountants require qualified Audit 
Clerk. Permanent and progressive position. Salary 
from £650 per annum according to experience. 
Recently qualified men considered. Five-day week. 
Pension Scheme. Apply Box No. 106, c/o ACCOUN- 
TANCY. 


HAROLD WHITEHEAD & Partners, of 3! Palace 
Street, S.W.1., invite applications for vacancies in 
their team of consultant specialists on Organisation 
and Methods. Applicants, preferably accountants 
with Chartered, Incorporated or equivalent qualifica- 
tion, should have an aptitude for research into man- 
agement problems and should have gained practical 
experience in an executive position in industry or 
commerce. The appointments are permanent and 
pensionable. Applications, which will of course be 
treated in the strictest confidence, should be sent to 
us marked in the left-hand corner “O & M.” 


1.C.1. (INDIA) LTD. have a vacancy for a young 
Chartered or Incorporated Accountant to join their 
Accounts Department in India. Candidates should be 
not more than 30 years of age and preference will be 
given to single men. Salary according to age and 
experience. Apply in writing to IMPERIAL CHEMICAL 
INDusTRIES LIMITED, Overseas Personnel Section, 
Central Staff Department, 1.C. House, Millbank, 
London, S.W.1. 


KENYA. An experienced Accountant, preferably 
Chartered or Incorporated, aged 30/35, married or 
single, is required for the position of Senior Accoun- 
tant of the Magadi Soda Company Limited, Kenya. 
Applicants must have had professional and industrial 
experience since qualifying. Salary according to age 
and experience. A generous cost of living allowance 
and free housing accommodation is provided. The 
successful applicant will be required to join the Staff 
Pension Scheme. An initial tour of 31 months will be 
followed by 5 months home leave. Free first class 
passages will be granted to the successful applicant 
and possible family. Applicants should send details of 
qualifications and experience to the Secretary, THE 
MaGapi SopA COMPANY LiMiTED, The Avenue, 
Winnington, Northwich, Cheshire. 


INCORPORATED Accountant required by small 
firm of Incorporate’ Accountants in City as Senior 
Assistant. Good knowledge of taxation and incom- 
plete records and ability to work without supervision 
essential. Write stating age, experience and salary 
required to Box No. 101, c’o ACCOUNTANCY. 


LARGE public engineering company in north-east 
Manchester has vacancy for young Chartered or 
Incorporated Accountant who has completed military 
service. Excellent opportunity for young man with 
leadership ability wishing for a career in industry. 
Good salary with generous non-contributory pension 
scheme. Apply by letter giving details of professional 
and military experience to Box No. 108, c/o ACCOUNT- 
ANCY. 

SEMI-SENIOR audit clerks required by West End 
firm of Chartered Accountants. Salary according to 
age and experience. Pension scheme. British nation- 
ality only. Reply stating age, experience and salary 
desired to Box No. 103, c/o ACCOUNTANCY. 


TURQUAND, YOUNGS & Co., 19 Coleman Street, 
London, E.C.2, have vacancies in the East for Char- 
tered and Incorporated Accountants, preferably sin- 
gle, and under 35 years of age; a 34 years’ contract: 
progressive salary; first-class passages; six months’ 
leave at end of contract. Commencing salary, plus 
allowance, equivalent to £1,610. Short probationary 
period in London office. Good future and prospects 
for right man. Apply Staff Manager. 


TURQUAND, YOUNGS & CO. have vacancies for 
Chartered or Incorporated Accountants with some 
professional experience since qualifying. Commencing 
salary from £700 upwards according to experience. 
Pension Scheme. Apply Staff Manager, 19 Coleman 
Street, E.C.2. 


WELSH REGIONAL HOSPITAL BOARD 


APPLICATIONS are invited from members of recog- 
nised accountancy organisations, and preferably with 
experience in public and hospital finance for the 
appointment of TREASURER. His duties will include 
advising the Board on financial matters. supervision 
of budgets, and finance generally, and such other 
duties as may from time to time be assigned to him 
by the Board. Salary: £1,450 « £75 to £1,900. Whitley 
Council terms and conditions of service will apply. 
Applications, stating qualifications and experience, 
together with the names of three referees, should be 
sent not later than 14 days from the appearance of this 
advertisement to the Secretary at the Temple of 
Peace and Health, Cathays Park, Cardiff. 

YOUNG qualified accountant required for service in 
NIGERIA with a firm of booksellers and stationers 
having branches throughout the country. Initial tour 
of 18-24 months. Some experience in a commercial 
office preferable: experience in audit work and stock 
control very desirable: experience of operating 
mechanized accounts an advantage. Applicants 
should have some church affiliation. Salary according 
to age and qualification in range £800 x £30—£1,080 
plus £100 p.a. Expatriation Allowance. Contributory 
pension scheme. Free passages and housing. Outfit 
allowances. Apply giving details of age and experience 
to the Secretary, C.M.S. (NIGERIA) BooKsHoPs, 
6 Salisbury Square, London, E.C.4. 


ARTICLED CLERKS 


PERT Revision Tests for the Society’s examinations. 
Model Answers. PRE-EXAMINATION REVISION TESTS 
Ltp., 5, Beulah Road, Tunbridge Wells. 


PUBLICATIONS 


POCKET PUBLICATIONS giving the meat of each 
subject. Cost Accounts, 40 pp., 2s 9d; Partnership 
Accounts, 60 pp., 3s 9d; Examination Notes on Bank- 
ruptcy, 28 pp., 2s; Mercantile Law, 32 pp., 2s; Seven 
Day Course in Economics, 52 pp., 2s 9d; Elementary 
Accounts, 3s 9d; General Accounts, 3s 9d—R. A 
STARNES, F.C.LS., 32 (ex 26) Essenden Road, St Leon- 
ards-on-Sea, Sussex. 


THOUSANDS of accountancy students have used 
The Books for the Pocket. Containing hundreds ot 
examination questions with practical answers they 
save hours and hours of study time. Bankruptcy and 
D. of A. (150 Q’s and A’s), 5s 3d; Company Law 
(300 Q’s and A’s), 7s 9d; Economics (150 Q’s and A’s), 
6s 3d: Executorship Law and Accounts (200 Q’s and 
A’s), 10s 3d; General Commercial Knowledge (500 Q’s 
and A’s), lis; Liquidations and Receivers (150 Q’s and 
A’s), 6s 3d; Mercantile Law and The Principles of 
English Law (460 Q’s and A’s), 10s 4d; Partnership 
Law and Accounts (100 Q’s and A’s), 3s 9d; Statistics 
(80 Q’s and A’s), 6s 3d; Also “The Simplified Study 
Series,” Bills of Exchange Made Easy, 1s 5d; Branch 
Accounts Simplified, 1s 8d; Consolidated Accounts 
Simplified, 5s 4d.—From STUDENTS’ PUBLICATIONS 
Ltp., 9 Orchard Drive, Woking, Surrey. 
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SAFETY-FIRST INVESTMENT 
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Income tax pai 2/o 


Equal to £4.10.10 per cent to investors 
subject to income tax at the standard rate 
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by the Society 
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share accounts is 24° and on 
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holding of {£5,000 are accepted 
for investment in Abbey National. 
For further particulars apply for 
a copy of the Society’s Investment 
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MISCELLANEOUS 


ADDING, Calculating, Accounting Machines, sold, 
hired, repaired, bought. New Burroughs from £49. 
MacVeigh & Larkin, 55, Cowcross St., oppusite 
Farringdon Station, E.C.1. CLErkenwell 7434. 


ADDING MACHINE SERVICE CO. 
ACCREDITED DEALERS 
for all the Leading Manufacturers of Adding 
and Calculating machines 
SALES — SERVICE 
High Grade S/H Accounting Equipment 
available 
100 Mount St., Grosvenor Sq.. London, W.1 
Grosvenor 2474 


NAME PL ATES FOR ACCOUNTANTS, in bronze, 
brass and plastic Send wording and s sive for free 
estimate and layout to CRAFTSMEN LtD., 78 


Street, London. N.W.!. Tel. EUSton 


NAME PLATES FOR ACCOUNTANTS (in Oxi- 
dized bronze or brass) promptly engraved. Send 
words for full-size layout. Illustrated leaflet sent post 


Tee.—Maitt & Son Ltp., 367 Euston Road, N.W.1. 


PERSONAL MEMORANDA BOOK.—The perfect 
gift—at any time—for everybody—including your- 
self. Will last a decade or longer.—Write for folder 
FANFARE Press Ltp., 101 St Martin’s Lane, 


THE “GROVE” SPECIALLY-DESIGNED AC- 
COUNT BOOKS greatly simplify the records of the 
small businessman and Scientific Com- 
plete. Supplied to and recommended by countants 

throughout the cou: ntry men Rulit ngs request. 
THE Grove PUBLISHING Co., Room 11, 3 Bloomsbury 
Street, London, W.C.1. 


in each case. 


Sums up to a total Booklet. 


Total Assets £181,183,000 
ABBEY NATIONAL 


BUILDING SOCIETY 


HEAD OFFICE: ABBEY HOUSE, BAKER STREET, LONDON, N.W.1 


For address of Local Office see Telephone Directory 
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HOTELS AND RESTAURANTS 


HAMMERSLEY KENNEDY & CO., 19 Hanover Square, 
London, 


specialise in the sale and valuation of hotels and catering 
businesses, to the total exclusion of any other branch of 
estate agency. Established 1899. Members of the leading 
professional bodies. Terms in accordance with Institute scale. 


THE WORLD’S GREATEST BOOKSHOP 


All new Books available on day of publication. Secondhand and 
rare books on every subject. Stock of over 3 million volumes. 


Subscriptions taken for British, American and Continental maga- 
zines and we have a first-class Postal Library—write for details! 
We BUY Books, Coins, Stamps. 


CHARING CROSS ROAD, LONDON, W.C.2~ 


GERrard 5660 (16 lines) Open 9-6 (inc. Sats.) 
Two minutes from Tottenham Court Road Station 
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Published by THE SocteTy OF INCORPORATED ACCOUNTANTS at Incorporated Accountants” Hall, Temple Place, Victoria Embankment, London, W.C.2, 
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